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A DAY ON THE BANES OF DOON. 
Rosen Burns, the Scottish poet, died forty-eight years 


‘go. Of his children, three sons survive, men now of 
gourse arrived at a mature period of life. The eldest, 
who is a person of considerable natural talent 
aecomplishment—a linguist, a geometrician, and, 
father, a poet, though one not reaching the same 
is a retired officer of the board of stamps 
@d taxes, Somerset House: he resides in the town of 
umfries, where his father and mother died. The 
second son, Colonel William Nicol Burns, returned about 
lvemonth ago from India, after an absence of 
tty-two years. The third, Major James Glencairn 
has for some years lived with his family at Graves- 
The two last belonged to the Indian army, and 
their services have secured them the means of indepen- 
tence for life. When these two gentlemen visited their 
ative country last summer, it occurred to several kindly- 
hearted persons that the occasion demanded some public 
notice. The children of Burns were nearly unknown in 
a land with which their father’s name was indivisibly 
tommected. The comparative neglect with which the 
gat poet had been treated in his lifetime, might yet be 
M#ome degree expiated by honours paid to those who, 
had been alive, would have been most dear to him, 
ik was therefore right and fitting that a ceremonial 
welcome should be given by the people of Scotland to 
these inheritors of an illustrious name. The justness of 
these views was acknowledged as soon as they were 
propounded, and that in so cordial a manner, that it 
Mguickly determined to erect, near Burns’s native 
the banks of Doon, a pavilion calculated for the 
stommodation of a large company, a field being at the 
fame time set apart for the reception of the multitude 
mt immediately concerned in the proceedings. All 
preparations being accordingly made, the féte 

place on the 6th of August. 
“Tieft Edinburgh to attend the festival on the pre- 
ceding evening, accompanied by a large party, amidst 
n I had the pleasure of including my esteemed 
fiend Mrs §. C. Hall, besides several other labourers 
in the field of literature. The rapidity of a railway 
imey, a fine evening, and the anticipation of the mor- 
excitements, conspifed to raise our spirits to a 
pitch, and to make the time pass with more than 
Ss usual speed. Dashing quickly through Glasgow, 
me were transferred to the Ayr railway amidst a scene 
»pell-mell confusion which left us nothing for our 
mggage but a desperate exercise of faith. Just as I 
mM resigning myself in spirit to the mercy of Fortune, 
P wheel (not hers, but a cart’s), which a woman was 
vouring with frantic energy to raise to the top of 
2, had nearly fallen upon me. However, after 
gles, we attained comfortable seats, and were 


soon gliding swiftly over the dales of Renfrewshire. 
A brush through the chimneys of Paisley—a stoppage— 
another rapid shoot over the country—another village, 
and another stoppage—a lovely lake, across which the 
snipes glided slowly and unalarmedly away at our 
approach—and then a passing survey of the milk-pro- 
ducing slopes of Cunningham, brought us far on our 
journey. And now the sun set behind the hills above 
Largs, descending through alternate bars of blackness 
and of gold; and then out we burst upon the low sandy 
coast of Kyle, with the magnificent serrated outline of 
Arran walling the opposite side of the Firth of Clyde, 
the surface of which was only sufficiently ruffled to 
give life to the glitter which was cast down upon it 
from the glowing west. A few more stoppages at the 
little towns upon our way, and we arrived in Ayr about 
nine o'clock. 

It became evident to us, as we wended to our hotel, 
that the town had got into a state of intense excitement. 
The streets were all alive with crowds streaming wildly 
to and fro. Criers vociferously proclaimed broadsides of 
the festival. Men were busy here and there adorning 
triumphal arches with flowers and evergreens. Several 
shows were in full clang and outcry. Carriages were 
perpetually driving up to hotel doors in a state of distrac- 
tion, and then plunging away again. We got into our 
engaged apartments at the King’s Arms in that peculiar 
state of mind which only recognises an intense fear lest 
everything should be done in ten minutes. We set to 
an extensive tea in a frantic haste worthy of a mail- 
coach stoppage with the first horn already blown ; and 
it was not till all was done and carried off, that we began 
to think there was perhaps no need for having been in 
such a hurry, seeing that we had nothing to do till next 
day. Every one was, however, determined to be very 
happy. There being a pianoforte in the room, we had a 
merry strain struck up, and a dance effected by the 
younger members of the party. Songs, too, were sung, 
and all the jokes of the earlier part of the journey re- 
viewed, and once more laughed over. Parties who had 
been in two several railway carriages told all that had 
happened them respectively to each other, three several 
times over. And every few minutes individuals went 
out of the room and came in again, totally unable to 
give an account of themselves. All was glee and abandon, 
and everybody professed to be quite sure that the next 
day was to be one of the most brilliant of the season. 

From six in the. morning, the bustle and excitement 
of the streets was renewed. Feet tramped measuredly 
past; bells rang; druais and fifes sounded un- 
known remotenesses. But a sad change had over 
the weather.: there was a strong east wind, with fog, and 
cloud, and cold. The anxioys peeper, on satisfying 
himself of this state of things, could only rush back to 
bed overpowered with the gloom of his feelings. By 
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and by, the noise and stir of the streets increasing, it 
became i ible to lie longer. It was now eight 


ipes or small band. The broad blue bon- 
net aboun and there were some specimens of the 
checked plaid, but not so many as would have been 
seen in Teviotdale. Pale women, in bombazet gowns 
and white frills, sat quietly at windows, gazing out at 
the passing groups. We assembled in the parlour for 
breakfast, less mirthful than on the preceding night, 
but still determined to hope the best, notwithstanding 
that the steel hand of the barometer had sunk half a 
degree away from the brass one. Things did not look 
well; but still no one believed that there would be 
much rain. It might be a dull day, or a few showers; 
but not a rainy day. The various component portions 
of noel pee og were now seen passing towards the 
place of muster; and still the fresh crowds of comers 
poured in, The gaiety which brilliant suns give was 
wanting ; but nevertheless there was much animation. 
Amidst the bustle we got into a carriage which had 
been bespoken for us, and with a popular author on 
the box, another standing on the projecting step at the 
left side, and an eminent vocalist perched on a similar 
situation on the right, we were only a few yards from 
the inn door, when we had to draw up at a side to allow 
of the passing of ‘the procession.’ This was a series 
of bodies more or less public, headed by the magistrates 
and town councillors, who designed to march in order 
through the town, and thence to the scene of festivity, 
three miles off, thus presenting what was now felt to 
be eminently necessary, a spectacle for the gratification 
of the assembled multitudes, but a few of whom, it 
might be readily supposed, were to witness the proceed- 
ings in the pavilion. On it came, flanked by throng- 
ing masses, and looked on from crowded windows and 
house-tops—a strange and motley line, chequered with 
music-bands, and gay with the glory of banners and 
flazs. There were the town officers, with their old- 
fashioned scarlet coats and odd-shaped halberts. There 
were the respectably-dressed civic dignitaries. There 
were the farmers and shepherds of Ayrshire, the chil- 
dren of those amongst whom Burns \was reared—the 
very class to which he belonged, and therefore realising 
the material man himself to common apprehension. 
There were the local lodges of free masons, including 
the Kilwinning mother lodge, so called as being the most 
ancient in Scotland, and the origin of all the rest; all 
adorned with their various sashes, aprons, and other in- 
signia ; and the sword invariably borne by the weakest 
and oldest-looking man of the party. One group—the St 
John’s Lodge of Greenock—were dressed in black small 
clothes and white silk stockings, as men would have 
been fifty years ago for a ball. Next after the masons 
came King Crispin’s masquerade—first a champion in 
armour; then a handsome and gaily-dressed British 
prince on horseback, followed by his attendants; then 
an Indian prince with bow and arrows, also mounted, 
and duly retinued; then a bg grave personage repre- 
senting King Se om himself, walking, huge-crowned, 
truncheoned, with his robe borne by pages, and followed 
by a very dignified-looking council. Next after were 
two other masqueraders, but of a different character— 
Tam o’ Shanter and Souter Johnnie. Next a group of 
chieftains in proper costume; and after these 
again, and Fellows without number. On 
shing fully a mile in length, and every 
yards of it giving, from brass instruments, fifes, 
t tune—the only excep- 
Masons’ from two con- 


One—‘ the Peacock’—a beautiful melancholy air—hag 
an affecting association to my mind, remembering jt 
as that to which the ill-starred poet composed his fare. 
well to the Tarbolton Lodge, on contemplating his 
roves from the calamities which beset him by a voyage 
to Jamaii Last in the procession came the work. 
men of Messrs Smith of Mauchline, the ingenious mg. 
nufacturers of wooden boxes from one piece, which are 
now so universally in use—bearing on a small platform 
a splendid Scotch thistle, which had been reared at 
Mossgiel, the farm of Burns— 


The rough bur-thistle, spreading wide 
rairded bear— 


And spared the symbol dear. 


The two last lines formed a legend painted above the 
hardy plant itself—lines never to be pronounced by Scot. 
tish tongue unmoved—a burst from the heart which 
would have given Burns a name with us, though all the 
rest of his verses had been mere commonplace. And 
thus worthily closed the procession—a semi-grotesque 
show to many, but to me otherwise; for I had no doubt 
that half the men composing it were in some way con- 
nected through their fathers with the personal hi 

of the wondrous bard of Kyle, and could tell something 
new about that history, so strangely composed of the 
merry and sad. There even might be some who had 
themselves met the poet in the flesh, and enjoyed his 
eloquence, or withered under his satire. I may here 
remark that our party encountered, on this occasion, 
but one person who had seen Burns—an elderly lady, 
whose head he had patted as she was playing one day 
at pall-all with a companion in front of the house of Mr 
Aitken, the friend of the poet, to whom he inscribed 
his Cotter’s Saturday Night—the companion beings 
daughter of Mr Aitken, with whom Burns was then 
going to dine. It was something to have even this t 
say at a time when scores of thousands had come to 
pay homage to the memory of the great poet. 

Ho for the Doon! Roads there were several, but one 
was set apart for the procession, and forbidden to car- 
riages. We took that nearest to the sea, and som 
came in sight of the Brown Hill of Carrick, with its 
ancient tower of Newark ‘ bosomed high in tufted trees; 
and Greenan erected like a spear on the outmost verge 
of the cliff overhanging the flood. Dark skies—coldish 
wind—trees bending to the blast—road-sides full of 
holiday folk all tending one way. Onwe go. But now 
the rain begins to descend, and pity for the white 
gowns and stockings, and the good summer bonnets 
To the left, across several fields, we get glimpses of the 
stir upon the other road, and of the triumphal arche 
by which it is glorified. Skirls from pipes are Heard 
too in that direction. And now we pass the cottage 
at Bridgehouse, where the last surviving member df 
William Burness’s family —his youngest daughter, 
Isabella—has, by the generosity of her country, ob 
tained a happy, and, I trust, final shelter, with her heroic 
daughters, from the nipping winds of adversity. We 
long to see the sister of Burns in a home so fitting in 
all respects; but the door is closed, and all are away. 
On, then, by Belleisle and Mount Charles, and along the 
bank of Doon, to the scene of festivity, which we 
quickly reach. Here the way-sides were dense 
people. Behind us is the natal cot, signalised bys 
green and flowery arch. Kirk Alloway’s yard 
dotted with groups of a new kind of worshippers. 
trees are laden with boy perchers, half hid in # 
branches. Every now and then some one tinkles # 
bell which yet adorns the east end of the deserted ho 
of prayer—trealising the character of the place to 
unexpecting sense. Before us is the beautiful Co 
thian monument—and there is worthy Thomas Hami 
ton who built it. The pavilion—a vast shingle palac 
alive with flaunting flags—is farther on to the le 
Glim of scaffolds and platforms, and teem! 
crowds, are caught in the direction of the bridge. 
rain is now happily ceased, and the people are at th 
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| ease again. There is even clear sky, and Phebus 
ing it } seems as if anxious to break out, that he may see the 
s fare- | is of his favourite son. We here left the car- 
ig his we) Pe ehich the a. would allow us no longer 
oyage /MB| to retain, and sought the beautiful cottage of David 
work. Auld, half fearful to intrude where so many must needs 
18 ma- be besetting him, yet not quite able to resist the temp- 
ch are |B i| tation, especially as Mrs Hall was desirous of seeing 
atform the well celebrated in Tam o’ Shanter, which is in- 
red at duded in the pleasure-ground. In Mr Auld’s vestibule 
we met the prime personages of the féte coming out 
from the parlour in which they had assembled, and 
these, after a few hurried greetings and introductions, 
we presently accompanied (by invitation) to the scaf- 
fold specially erected for them near the pavilion; for 
ve the the word had been given that the procession was 
y Scot- pees ‘ 
; which position of this structure at the head of a slope 
| all the above the old bridge of Doon—the bridge celebrated 
. And Burns—was happily chosen to present the proces- 
otesque in a striking point of view. We had little more 
0 doubt || than arranged ourselves, when the head of it was seen 
‘ay con- i passing the bridge, beneath a triumphal arch sur- 
history || mounted by the figure of Tam o’ Shanter. The Earl 
nething || of Eglintoune formed the central figure—a handsome 
1 of the Ni) nobleman in the prime of life. At his right hand stood 
vho had HN Mrs Begg, the bard’s sister, a venerable matron in a 
oyed his | Diack dress. On the left were ranged the three sons 
ay here of Burns, and beyond them stood Professor Wilson. 
occasion, Jal] Mr R. B. Begg and his two sisters, Mr and Mrs S. C. 
rly lady, (3); Hall, Mr R. Carruthers of Inverness, the writer of this 
one day i) id several others, formed a second row, and 
se of Mr i Bind these again stood the Lord Justice General 
inscribed Hm)) (Boyle), Mr Charles Neaves, advocate, and several of 
being a im) the country gentlemen of Ayrshire. It was most inte- 
was then testing to reflect on some of these conjunctions, parti- 
n this to HM) cularly on that of the earl with Burns’s immediate 
come to wlations, for his lordship’s grandfather (then styled 
Qolonel Montgomery of Coilsfield) was the ‘sodger 
|, but one #) Hugh, my warrior stented’ of Burns, and in his house 
n to car- MB! had lived the humble lass whom the poet has made 
and soon | immortal as Highland Mary. Now the descendants of 
, with its MM) the and the peasant were met on different grounds, 
ted trees; HR) the being the honoured party. Such meltings of 
ost verge MM) the spirit of aristocracy, even in a country where it is 
;—coldish $M] said to be more unbending than in any other in the 
s full of HM) world, may the cogent spirit of intellect achieve. The 
But now @§| tons of Burns are men of middle stature, or slightly 
the white #M) under it, with a large share of the peculiar aspect of 
r bonnets #8) their father, the eldest having exactly his form of head, 
ses of the i) while William possesses his dark and expressive eyes, 
nal arches #%) a8 do also Mrs Begg and one of her daughters. A 
are heard #¥| trying scene was now awaiting them. 
1e cottage e procession—the procession—it comes—it is on 
nember of MM) the bridge. Clang goes the music—deeply sounds the 
daughter, | bass drum—wave the flags. Hither moves the face- 
untry, 0 @) presenting multitude. Already white handkerchiefs 
| &e at some eyes. The neglect of a great poet fifty 
= ago is now—this day—this hour—to be expiated. 
stand the persons who are to be the objects 
and recipients of a nation’s contrition. Can we doubt 
1 along the fi) that the liberated spirit looks on, and is at length ap- 
which weg peased? But here they come, and here they pass, one 
dense Moment’s look of eager curiosity mixed with reverence 
ised by aff and love being allowed to each—for still the press is 
’s yard behind. Generally there is silence—the genuine .lan- 
ypers. Guage of such feelings—but whenever a band passes, 
hid in g a Burns tune, warmer emotions arise, and burst 
tinkles “sustained cheers. The principal persons on the 
erted Platform receive the throng uncovered, and the long hair 
place to — noble-looking professor streams like meteor on 
tiful e gale. Not a man passes unmoved, except the solemn 
mas Har who, as beseems royal state, alters not a muscle, 
ngle palace or turns an eye. Thousands have now passed—but 
to the le they pour along underneath that flying Tam o’ 
nd teeming Shanter, and thousands are still behind. ‘The brae in 
ridge. is a mass of gazers. And still distant screams 
are at heard, and flags are caught far off through 


openings amongst trees. On move—mass after 
mass—music after music—and still the handkerchief is 
seen at those eyes which sixty years ago beheld nightly 
the reverential scene in the cotter’s home. To have 
lived to see such aday! At length the loft-borne thistle 
with its legend closes the march, while the last band 
‘Scots, wha ha’e wi’ Wallace bled.’ This was 
worthy climax, and there was no resisting it. Bosoms 
swelled, and cheers far beyond all that went before burst 
forth. The thistle itself coming within reach of the pro- 
fessor, he seized a handful of its flowers, and with man- 
ful disregard of its punishing prickles—madly forgetful of 
its national motto—tugged it away from the stem. These 
were distributed amongst the persons on the platform. 
It was now time to move off to the pavilion. But all 
was not yet over. The crowd now closed upon the front 
of the platform, and endeavours were made by hundreds 
of eager men—yea, also women—to get a shake of the 
hand of a Burns. The gentlemen good-humouredly sur- 
rendered themselves to this impulse, and gave evidently 
the highest possible pleasure to scores of their father’s 
admirers. ‘I ha’e a wife and twa wee laddies!’ cried 
one enthusiastic rustic who had got a shake from the 
major—quoting an affecting poem, in which the bard 


alludes to his anxiety for the welfare of his family, then | 


less numerous than it afterwards became. It was in 
such traits or escapes that I read the real character of 
this festival—an offering up of a nation’s best feelings 
at the shrine of a name which it can never now think 
of, without the sense that it belonged to one whose large 
heart felt for all—the consciousness that that name is 
now, and ever will be, its glory, as for a time it has 
been its shame, 

The large field of the pavilion was now crowded with 
the groups which had formed the procession, and with 
the general multitude, and wild eager enthusiasm per- 
vaded all. We paused not, however, to contemplate 
this scene, but made our way to the banquet-room, 
and planted ourselves in a cluster beneath the vice- 
president’s gallery. A vast square room (strictly speak- 
ing, 120 feet by 110), having the roof supported by 
two rows of light pillars, and a gallery at each of the 
four sides, and having narrow tables with seat-benches 
placed longitudinally, so that the sitters might all face 
towards one middle line, had been prepared for this 
special occasion. By and by the company had all 
assembled, and quietly taken their places. It was only 
mortifying to think that there had beer no physical 


possibility of receiving the whole multitude, and that | 


consequently the féte was over to the majority when 
its most interesting part was only about to begin to 


the few. About two o'clock the proceedings in the | 


hall commenced by a grace being said by one of the 
parish clergymen, and the light meal or lunch which 
had been prepared was then quickly eaten. Let it be 
observed, ae etn that the president, the Earl of Eglin- 
toune, had the children and other relations of Burns by 


his side, besides the Lord Justice General, his own lady, | 
and several gentlemen of local importance; while the | 
vice-president, Mr Wilson, was flanked by a few indi- | 


viduals of the latter character, and by Mr Alison, author 
of the History of the French Revolution. 
peared that, although a considerable number of literary 
men had been invited from England, only one (Mr 
Charles Mackay, author of ‘ Memoirs of Extraordinary 
Popular Delusions’) had come; besides whom, the only 
representatives of the English literary class who graced 
the festival were Mr and Mrs §. C. Hall, and Mr Dou- 
glas Jerrold. Even of the literary men of our own 
country, a lesser number had come than might have 
been expected; a fact, however, which the absent may 
well be presumed to have the greatest cause to regret. 
It would be inappropriate here to repeat much of 
what was said by the various speakers, and what 
the newspapers have already commemorated so well. 
py cannot altogether oe | the aye That 
president in ing memory of Burns 
was graceful, and even ent, although, at the same 


It now ap- | 
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time, comparatively short. It has been reported word 
for word as it was uttered. ‘It is only,’ his lordship 
said, ‘ because I conceive that my official position [lord- 
lieutenant of Ayrshire] renders me the most formal 
and fitting, although most inefficient mouthpiece of 
the inhabitants of this county, that I have ventured 
to intrude myself before you on this occasion, and to 
undertake the onerous, although most grateful duty, 
of proposing in such an assemblage the thrilling toast 
of the memory of Burns. This is not a meeting for the 
purpose of recreation and amusement—it is not a ban- 
quet in which a certain number of toasts put down on 
paper are to be received with marks of approbation— 
it is the enthusiastic desire of a whole people to pay 
honour to their national poet. It is the spontaneous 
outpouring of a nation’s feeling towards the illustrious 
dead, and it is also their desire to extend the hand of 
welcome and friendship to those whom he has left be- 
hind. Here, on the very spot where the poet first drew 
his breath—on the very ground his genius has hallowed 
—beside the old kirk which his verse has immortalised 
—beneath the monument which an admiring and re- 
pentant people have raised to his memory — here we 
meet, after the lapse of years, to pay our homage at the 
shrine of genius.’ At the words repentant people, the 
whole of the company sprung up as by a preconcerted 
arrangement, and shouted their assent to the expres- 
sion. It was a historical moment of the intensest in- 
terest. The earl then proceeded to enumerate some of 
the men of literary talent who were present, and added 
—‘In short, every town, every district, every class, 
every sex, and every age, have come forward to pay 
homage to their poet. The honest lads whom he so 
praised, and whose greatest boast it is that they belong 
to the Land of Burns, are here. The fair lasses, whom 
he so prized and sung, have flocked hither to justify by 
their loveliness their poet’s words; while the descen- 
dant of those who dwelt in the Castle of Montgomery 
feels himself only too highly honoured to be permitted 
to propose the memory of him who wandered, then un- 
known, along the banks of Ayr. How little did that 
pious old man, who dwelt in yon humble cottage, when 
he read the “big ha’ Bible”—“his lyart haffets now 
grown thin and bare”—how little did he guess that the 
infant which then prattled on his knee would one day 
be the pride and admiration of a nation—that he would 
one day be enrolled a chief among the poetic band—in 
originality second to none; in the fervent expression 
of deep feeling, in the keen perception of the beauties 
of nature, equal to any who have ever revelled in 
the fairy-land of poesy. Well may we rejoice that 
Burns is our own—well may we rejoice that no other 
spot can claim to be the birthplace of our Homer, 
except the spot on which we stand. Oh that he 
could have foreseen the perpetuity of fame he created 
to himself! oh that he could have foreseen this day, 
when the manly and the fair, the poet and the his- 
torian, the peer and the peasant, vie with each other 
in paying their tribute of admiration to the untaught 
but mighty genius whom we now hail as the first of 
Scotia’s poets! If so, it might have alleviated the dreary 
hours of his sojourn at Mossgiel. It might have bright- 
ened the last dark days of his pilgrimage upon earth. 
And well does the poet deserve our homage. He who 
portrayed the Cotter’s Saturday Night in strains 
unrivalled in simplicity, and yet in fervid solemnity 
and truth—he who breathed forth the patriotic words 
which tell of the glories of a Wallace and a Bruce in 
which has immortalised alike the poet and 
the warrior—he who culled inspiration from the humble 
daisy, and thundered out the heroic words of the Song 
of Death—he who murmured forth in strains the very 
incarnation of poetry and of love, and yet who could hurl 
forth the bitterest shafts of satire—a poet by the hand 
of nature, who, despising, as it were, the rules of 
yet triumphed over the very rules which 
nought—at whose name every Scottish heart beats high 
—whose name is a household word in the palace as 


well as the cottage—of whom should we be proud, to 
whom should we pay homage, if not to our own im. 
mortal Burns ? 

The address of Professor Wilson, in proposing a wel- 
come to the sons of Burns, was in the happiest strain of 
that extraordinary man—perhaps the most brilliantly 
gifted for such a purpose who lives amongst us. Mr 
Wilson is now near sixty, but hale, florid, and vigorous, 
as when he stepped the first in all manly exercises, or 
pedestrianised as an ardent-minded youth the mountaing 
and vales of his native land. Time, if it has thinned 
his hair, has thereby only rendered more remarkable a 
magnificent head and face, calculated by nature to ex. 
press the possession of singular mental gifts. The arm 
uplifted in eloquent gesticulation, the eye darting keenly 
forward under the pent-house brows, are as arresting of 
the soul of the listener as ever. The addresses of this | 
bright-minded person are spoken poems, glowing with 
beautiful description and generous feeling — eccentrie | 
slightly in tone, but noble effusions in the main. After | 
some preliminary observations on the occasion of the 
meeting, and alluding with tenderness to the failings of 
Burns, he said—* Among those who are regarded as the | 
benefactors of their race, none can deny that Burns is 
entitled to hold a distinguished place. Even he it was 
who reconciled poverty to its hard lot—who lightened 
the burden of care with his music, and even with its | 
charm sometimes reconciled grief to its grave—he who, 
by the immortal song, has sanctified for ever the poor 
man’s cot, and that by a picture which genius inspired by 
piety could alone have conceived—a picture how tender | 
and how true! of that happy night in which, by some jj 
sweet transition, the working man is prepared for the | 
hallowed day of God—for that day on which a heavenly jj 
calm is breathed over the earth, that is nowhere seen | 
so purely as mong those who inhabit the hills and |) 
dales of our own beloved land. I hold that such senti- | 
1aents as these afford a justification of the works and | 
of the character of Burns, both moral and intellectual, jj 
that places him beyond the possibility of detraction, 
amongst the very highest orders of human beings who 
have benefited their race by expressions of noble senti- | 
ment and of glorious thought. Yet I would fain occupy | 
a short time longer, while I say that there is a voice | 
heard above and below, and round about, not the voice | 
of mere admiration, as expressed by men of taste or | 
criticism—a voice which has been heard of old, and 
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which has struck terror to the hearts of tyrants—a been b 
voice which it is more delightful to hear in times of | be 
peace, for then it is like the sound of distant waters, or } rid ted 
the murmur of summer woods, or the noise of the sea 

which ever rolls even when it rests—I mean the voice most J 
of the people of Scotland, the voice of her peasantry there a 
and of her trades, the voice of all who earn their bread _ 
by the sweat of their brow—the voice of our working qué 
men. I shall not pretend to draw their character, = 
but this I will say, that now, as of old, they do not 
choose to be dictated to in the choice of those names jy “tem 
which with them shall be household words— that product 
are men from whose hands you might easier wre {© som 
the weapon than you may wrench the worship from they pe 
their hearts. They have chosen for their love men feather: 
of truth, of sincerity, of integrity, of resolution, and of Columt 
independence; they have loved the open front and Tegarde 
the bold eye which fears not to look upon the face of — bite” 


clay. They do not demand from one and the same 
person inconsistent virtues; they are no lovers of per- 
fection or perfectibility, and they seem to have loved 
most those who have been subjected to strong and 
severe temptations, and who, whether triumphant or 
failing, have struggled manfully in the fight; whote 
souls have loved their country, and who have had no 
passion so strong as the good of the people. Could 
people like this look upon Burns, and not admire and 
love him, reverence his virtues, sympathise with his 
sorrows, and lament over and reverently cover his 
faults? Why did they love him? Because he loved 
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his order, nor ever desired for one moment to quit it 


—__ 


| 
| They loved him because he loved the humblest condi- 
| tion 


of humanity. They loved him for his independence 
independence which has been absurdly denied, be- 
it was sometimes expressed in not sufficiently 
courteous But it should be remembered that he 
stood up not for his own independence only, but for the 
of the class to which he belonged—an in- 
dependence which in most periods of history has been 
insulted by the pride of superior station, and often 
counted absolutely as a crime. They loved him for the 
sunshine which he threw upon the most despised of 
their condition—not by representing the poor man as 
| an object for pity, but by showing that there was some- 
thing nobler to be found in their ranks than the greatest 
her ever dreamt of—that greater moral purity, 
ormore devotion, piety, and affection, was nowhere to 
be found than among the tillers of the soil.’ 

The other speeches of the afternoon were generally 
| well given and well received, and for four hours there 
| was no perceptible relaxation of enjoyment amongst the 
| company. At length the time of parting arrived, and 
| the meeting broke up in as decorous and orderly a man- 
| ner as it had assembled, not one untoward circumstance 
) ofany kind having occurred. Unfortunately, the long 

ded rain had now begun to descend, so that the 
| return of the great majority of the banqueters was per- 
} formed in discomfort. With some little difficulty I got 
ny party of ladies into their coach, and driven back to 
| town, which we found thronged by dabbled strangers of 
| every order, all of whom seemed nevertheless to main- 
| tain their good humour, the general feeling being one of 
} thankfulness that the spectacle itself had been effected 
| infair weather. We spent the evening happily in our 
} mom at the King’s Arms, and next day returned to 
Glasgow, fully convinced that Tuesday the 6th of 
Angust, 1844, had been by many degrees the most in- 
teresting and delightful we had ever known. 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE COLUMBIDA:—PIGEONS. 


Tat CoLumpipz—represented by the common house- 
pigeon—are distributed over every region, with the 
exception of the polar zones. Though early noted for 
their beauty, and for their gentle and affectionate dis- 
sitions, only one out of a great number of species has 
been brought into subjection to man, and of this one, it 
may be said that it is lodged and fed rather than domes- 
tiated. It is with this species and its varieties that 
most British readers are familiar, few being aware that 
there are many other species, nay, genera, rivalling the 
opt in the brilliancy of their plumage, and surpassing 
quails in the incredible numbers in which they con- 
= ae during their migrating seasons. They are all 
ively, or nearly so, vegetable feeders, and being 
ettremely voracious, lay heavy contributions upon the 
products of human labour—a support which, according 
to some, is by no means repaid by any service which 
they perform to man, or by the value of their flesh, 
or other exuvie. Be this as it may, the 
Columbide continue in undiminished numbers, are still 
tegarded as emblematical of all that is gentle and affec- 
and present many peculiarities in structure, 
habits, and distribution, which render them an interest- 
family of the feathered race. 
gh the pigeons are readily distinguished from 
ay other family, ornithologists are not agreed as to 
the precise place they should hold in their systems of 
dassification. From their general structure, they have 
been ranked under the order Rasores or scrapers; while 
in minor points, and in many of their habits, they re-. 
ble the Insessores or perchers. This fact, conjoined 
= ae other circumstances, induced Cuvier, and 
‘Station at the end of the Gallinacea, thus regarding 
h as a link between the Poultry and Passerine 


the majority of naturalists, to assign to them | ™4lia, periods 


tribes. This arrangement has much to recommend it, 
in as far as there seems an insensible gradation from 
the fruit-eating pigeons of Africa and India, with their 
strong bills, and feet formed for clasping, to the ground- 
doves of tropical America, which seldom or never perch; 
and from these, again, to other members of the family, 
which, by their longer legs, crests, and wattles, approxi- 
mate still more closely to the true gallinaceous form. 
Strictly speaking, however, the Columbide constitute a 
family essentially distinct from true poultry birds, and 
are as much isolated from any other group as are the 
psittacide or parrots. Distinct as they appear when 
viewed as a whole, they present several remarkable 
variations among themselves; hence the subdivision | 
of the family into certain groups or genera, as the || 
following :—The fruit-eating pigeons of Africa and 

India ( Vinago), magnificently plumaged, and of strict | 
arboreal habits; the turtelines (Ptilinopus), also fruit- | 
eaters, but of smaller size and with slenderer beaks | 
than the preceding, and confined to the Indian and | 
Australian islands; the true pigeons (Columba), as | 
the house and ring-dove; the turtles (Turtur), so | 
well known by the poetical allusions to their gentleness | 
and affection; the ground-doves of South America | 
(Peristera), which live almost entirely on the ground ; 

and some other aberrant genera allied to the latter | 
group, which form the so-called transition into the | 
gallinaceous type. These groups or genera, though | 
differing from each other in point of size, brilliancy of 
plumage, nature of food, and habitat, present a great 
similarity in what may be termed the general charac- 
teristics of the family. None of them are birds of large | 
size, or are furnished with weapons of attack; all are 
timid and gentle in their dispositions, love quietude, and 
live exclusively, or nearly so, on vegetable food. They | 
are in general furnished with a fine glossy plumage of 
various colours; are rather elegant in form; and are | 
all well adapted for flight. They live in a state of de- | 
voted monogamy, billing and caressing each other with 

the warmest attachment, build nests of the simplest con- 
struction, lay only two eggs of white colour, rear several 
broods during the year, both parents engaging in the 
acts of incubation and feeding the young. The bill is 
strait, the tip hard and horny, more or less arched, the 
base covered with a soft naked membrane which partly 
covers and protects the nostrils. The orbits of the eyes 
are more or less naked. The feet are furnished with 
four toes, three before and one behind, and these formed 
for perching rather than for running or walking. The 
voice of the Columbide differs from that of all other 
birds, consisting of a simple guttural coo, or a repetition 
of that note upon different keys, and with greater 
rapidity, according to the passions by which the bird 
is at the moment inspired. One of their chief pecu- 
liarities is the double dilatation of the crop, which 
expands on each side of the gullet, and which the bird 
is capable of distending with air, as is remarkably shown 
in the common cropper or pouter. It is in this re- 
ceptacle that the food of the young is elaborated, by 
being impregnated with a milky fluid, this fluid being 
more or less abundantly secreted according to the age of 
the squabs. When the brood are very young, their food 
is disgorged by the parents in a soft and pulpy state; as 
they grow up, it is less macerated, till they have reached 
the age of squeakers, and then the grains are expelled 
from the crop almost in their original condition.* The 
longevity of the pigeon has been variously estimated, 
Buffon and others mention seven or nine years as the 
ultimatum ; we ourselves have kept them for fourteen 
years ; and Mr Daniel relates a case of a common house- 


* This curious provision in the pigeon is the nearest approach 
among birds to the mamme of a higher class of animals. From the 
changes which take place in the state of the crop during the breed- 
ing season, the pigeon may be almost said to have, like the mam- 

of lactation. The fluid is of a grayish milky colour, 
coagulates with acids, and forms curd ; so that after all, ‘ pigeon’s 
milk’ is not the rare and impossible commodity which the common 
joke supposes. 
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pigeon having attained the age of twenty-one. Such are 
the characteristics of the family; we shall now 


| glance at the distinguishing features of the several 
genera. 
| The fruit-eating pigeons ( Vinago), which inhabit the 


tropical regions of Africa and Asia, are the most bril- 


| liant, as they are the largest of the family. In all of 
| them the predominating colours are green and yellow 
| Of various shades, contrasted with patches of azure, 
| purple, or reddish-brown. They live entirely on fruits 


and berries, for which purpose their beaks are stronger 


| and harder than others of the family, and their feet are 
| almost as well adapted for climbing as those of the 
| parrots. Inhabiting the recesses of the tropical forest, 
| their tints are so arranged, that it is difficult to distin- 
| guish them from the verdure and blossom amid which 
| they dwell. In one species, the Vinago Aromatica, 


| this adaptation is very remarkable. 


The fig of the 


| banyan, on which it feeds, is red, while the leaves are 


green ; and as if to render the security of the animal 
perfect, its plumage is exactly of the same shade, while 


| its eyes are brilliantly red, so that, according to an 
| observer, ‘ you might look for many minutes before you 


can see one, although there may be fifty in the tree.’ 


| In their habits, the fruit-eating pigeons are shy and 
| timorous, and are generally seen in limited flocks, 


except at the breeding season, when they pair and 


| Yretire into the recesses of the forest. They are all 


voracious and busy feeders, and some which, at certain 


| seasons, live upon the soft covering or mace of the 


nutmeg, become so loaded with fat, as frequently, 
when shot, to burst asunder when they fall to the 
ground. On this point ‘we may notice,’ says Mr 


| Selby, ‘the remarkable provision Nature has made for 


the propagation as well as the dissemination of this 


| valuable spice ; for the nutmeg itself, which is generally 


swallowed with the whole of its pulpy covering, passes 


| uninjured through the digestive organs of the bird, and 


| and other islands of the East. 


is thus dispersed throughout the group of the Molluccas 


Indeed, from repeated 


| experiments, it appears that an artificial preparation 


analogous to that which it undergoes in its passage 


| through the bird, is necessary to assure the growth 


and fertility of the nut; and it was not till after many 


| unsuccessful attempts had been made, that a lixivium 
| of lime, in which the nuts were steeped for a certain 
| time, was found to have the wished-for effect, and 


induce the germinating tendency.’ The turtelines 
(Ptilinopus) are also fruit-eaters, and) differ from the 
preceding genus chiefly in being smaller and of more 
slender make, having the tail square instead of pointed, 
and being furnished with a less hardened beak. They 
are even, if possible, more brilliant in plumage—green, 
yellow, and orange being the prevailing colours, in- 
terspersed with patches of purplish-red and bright blue. 
They inhabit the Indian archi and the islands of 
the Pacific, luxuriating on the numerous fruits and 
berries which teem in those sunny climes. 

The genus Columba, or true pigeons, embraces many 
species both native and foreign, of whose forms and 
habits the ring-dove, the wood-pigeon, and the rock or 


| common dovecot pigeon are sufficiently typical. Of 
|| this genus, so well known, no description is n 


, 


unless it be to point out how much their form 


° 


|| colours, &c, are modified by their habits. Like the 
| fruit-eaters, they are wild and timid, usually living in 


extensive flocks, except during the breeding season, 
when they separate in pairs. Their food consists 
chiefly of grain, pulse, acorns, beech-mast, and other 
seeds, and occasionally of the tender shoots of par- 
ticular plants. These they gather on the ground; 


| hence their plumage is of a more sombre hue than that 


of the fruit-eating genera already described. Their 
bills are also more slender, though still of average 
strength, and their feet are better adapted for walking 
than for grasping. Their tails are generally square, 
and their wings strong and pointed, thus fitting them 
for long and arduous flights. 


the unerring provision of Nature: their colours re. 
semble the objects by which they are generally sur. 


rounded, their feet require less-developed grasping || 


powers than the arboreal genera; having no nuts and 
fruits to break, their beaks are more slender; and 
having to roam more abroad than the former, which 
only move, as it were, from tree to tree, their wings 
and tails are admirably adapted for rapid flight. ‘Ohr / 
says the persecuted Psalmist, ‘that I had the wings of a 
dove, that I might flee far hence and be at rest.’ The 
species of this genus are the most widely distributed of 
all the pigeons, being found in almost every region of | 
the globe. Tf living on the products of human labour || 
more than any of the others, they are also more useful, 
inasmuch as their flesh is sapid and nutritious, and | 
their feathers and droppings of considerable value* 
Of the many species which rank under the genus 
Columba, we shall notice only the ring-dove, the rock- 
dove (the original of the house-pigeon), and some of | 
the more remarkable varieties, as the carriers, pouters, | 
tumblers, &c. which art has produced from that species, 
The ring-dove or cushat (C. palumbus) is, with the | 
exception of one or two foreign species, the largest of | 
the genus Columba. It inhabits every country in | 
Europe—permanently the southern regions, and perio- | 
dically those which are subjected to long and severe | 
winters. In Britain it is a constant resident, and must 
be familiar to every reader. Its hues are very brilliant, | 
forming, with the chestnut-shouldered pigeon of the | 
Pacific, a gradation from the arboreal to the common | 
pigeons. The cushat is a wild and shy bird, loving the | 
recesses of the forest, and incapable of being domesti- 
cated, even though hatched and reared within doors, as | 
we ourselves can testify after some dozen of protracted | 
trials. The dovecot or house pigeon—the only species 
which has been taught to reside in an artificial habita- | 
tion—will form, if carefully treated, a permanent at- 
tachment to its residence; not so the ring-dove, which, |) 
however carefully and tenderly reared, will, so soon a 
it obtains its liberty, betake itself to the nearest planta- 
tion. Ring-doves breed twice a-year, in spring and in | 
autumn, during which time they live in pairs; but on | 
the approach of winter they assemble in flocks, and | 
haunt the stubble-fields, or those woods abounding in 
beech-mast, acorns, and berries. In severe winters they 
approach the stack-yards, or more frequently the tur- 
nip-fields, on the leaves and tops of which root they feed 
with avidity. And here we may observe a remarkable 
effect which has been produced on the numbers of the 
cushat in Scotland by the introduction of the turnip, 
and the general progress of cultivation. Attentive ob- 
servers have remarked that this bird has more than 
trebled its numbers within the last twenty years, partly 
from obtaining better accommodation in the young 
woods which have been planted for shelter, and partly 
from deriving a steadier supply of winter food from the 
turnip. The ring-dove is therefore an enemy to the far- 
mer, unless it be considered that the havoc which it 
makes among the seeds of the wild-mustard, charlock, 
&c.—those pests of cultivated ground—repays in some 
measure the tax which it levies on the produce of his 
industry. Its flesh no doubt is excellent, and little 
inferior to grouse from the beginning of summer til 
mid-winter; but so soon as the bird partakes of the 
turnip, its flesh tastes so strongly of that vegetable 
as to be unfit for the table. There is nothing very 
peculiar in the habits of the cushat. Its nest is of the 
simplest construction, consisting of a few loosely inter- 
woven twigs, so scantily laid down, that we have often 
seen the eggs from below even at a distance of twenty 
feet. They build at all heights, and in any sort of tree 
though under our own observation the various species 
of fir, beech, and large hollies were the favourite resorts. 


— 


In all this we perceive | in the world. 
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The wood-pigeon (C. anas) is very nearly allied to the 
ring-dove in all its habits and manners, and even feeds 
and congregates with it in winter; but it is really a dif- 
ferent species—inferior in point of size, elegance, and 
Drilliancy of plumage. The voice of this bird in the 
woods during the summer evenings—Tii-h60-ti-tii-ti— 
has a fine effect; Campbell speaks of it in one of his 


* And the deep mellow crush of the wood-pigeon’s note 
Made music that sweetened the calm.” 
Indeed the cooings of many of the arboreal pigeons 
accord so intimately with our associations of all that is 
gentle and innocent, that one cannot listen to them 
without being impressed with feelings which no other 
sounds in nature, save that of the human voice itself, 
could inspire. The effect to which we allude is finely 
illustrated by the following anecdote, related by Audu- 
bon, of the Zenaida dove, which inhabits the Cays or 
small islands in the Gulf of Florida :—‘ A man who was 
once a pirate assured me that several times, while at 
certain wells dug in the burning shelly sands of a well- 
known cay, the soft and melancholy cry of the doves 
| awoke ih his breast feelings which had long slumbered, 
melted his heart to repentance, and caused him to linger 
at the spot in a state of mind which he only who com- 
the wretchedness of guilt within him with the 
iness of former innocence, can truly feel. He said 
never left the place without increased fears of futu- 
| rity, associated as he was (although I believe by force) 
ith a band of the most desperate villains that ever 
the navigation of the Florida coast. So deeply 
was he by the notes of any bird, and especially 
those of a dove, the only soothing sounds he ever heard 
during his life of horrors, that through these plaintive 
| notes, and them alone, he was induced to escape from 
| his vessel, abandon his turbulent companions, and return 
toa family deploring his absence. After paying a part- 
ing visit to those wells, and listening once more to the 
cooings of the Zenaida dove, he poured out his soul in 
supplications for mercy, and once more became what one 
has said to be “ the noblest work of God”—an honest 
man,’ 


The wild rock-pigeon or bisset (C. livia) is, accord- 
ing to most naturalists, the original of our own dove- 
cot pigeon, house-pigeon, and all its fanciful varieties, 
as Jacobins, fan-tails, tumblers, pouters, carriers, &c. 
In a wild state, it is found on all the rocky coasts of the 
dd world, frequenting in our own country the islets 
and sea-board wherever it can obtain a suitable resting- 
io As the well-known dovecot pigeon, it requires 

description. Compared with the arboreal pigeons, 

its feet are better formed for walking, its colours less 
resemble that of foliage, its bill is more slender, as 
grains, pulse, &c. constitute its chief food, and its 
ter body and longer wings are more perfectly 

a for rapid flight. Though brought under sub- 
jection to man, the cot-pigeon cannot be said to be do- 
mesticated ; it is merely lodged and fed—man having 
substituted an artificial cavern, and little recesses in a 
dovecot, for that of its native rocky habitat. It easily 
submits to the change; for if a pigeon-house be built in 
aquiet but pleasant situation, not far removed from 
water and food, kept ciean and in repair, there is no 
difficulty in establishing a colony to any amount. They 
are extremely productive ; for, though only laying two 
be at a time, they breed monthly for the greater part 


0 om they are especially familiar. James 
Melville, in his Autobiography, relates the following 
affecting anecdote of a pair which were the playmates 


of an infant son who died:—‘I can nocht forget a 
strange thing at his deathe. I had a pair of fyne milk- 
white dowes, whilk I fed in the hous: the ane whereof, 
the day of his deathe could nocht be holden af his 
cradle, but stop from sitting above it, crept in and 
sat under it, and died with him; the uther at my hame- 
coming on the morn, as I was washing my hands, came, 
lighted at my foot, and piteouslie crying “ Pips. ) 
pipe,” it ran a little way from me. Then I called for 
pease and beanes to give it; but they showed me it 
would nocht eat. I tuk it upe and put pickles in the 
mouth of it, but it shook them out of the throat, and 
parting from me with a pitiful piping, within two or 
thrie houres died also.’ 

Of the numerous varieties of the common pigeon, to 
which the art of the pigeon-fancier has given rise, our 
space will not permit us to give any detail. Singling 
out individuals of the house-pigeon noted for some 
peculiarity in their forms or colours, the fancier has 
been enabled to produce very remarkable varieties, 
and boasts of his power to bring out any colour quite 
to a feather. Of the most esteemed fancy varieties, 
Mr Selby enumerates the Roman, rough-footed, crested, 
Norway, Barbary, Jacobin or ruffed, laced, tarbit, 
broad-tailed and narrow-tailed shaker, tumbler, helmet, 
Persian, carrier, horseman, pouter or cropper, smiter, 
turner, and spot pigeons. Of these the carrier (C. tadel- 
laria) is by far the most celebrated, having been em- 
ployed from remote antiquity in the carrying of de- 
spatches where secrecy and speed were the objects in 
view. Exhibiting a greater attachment to the place of 
its birth, and to its offspring, than any other variety, 
advantage has been taken of this feeling by man, and 
the bird employed in his service. Being carried out in 
a basket to a short distance, they are then set free, and 
generally return to their homes: the distance is gradu- | 
ally increased ; and after a training of this sort, and 
good treatment at home, the carrier-pigeon may be | 
safely intrusted at almost any distance. By means of 
these birds intelligence (written on a small billet of silk | 
paper, which is fastened under the wing so as not to | 
impede the flight) has been carried eighty miles in three 
hours, and sometimes at the rate of forty miles per hour! | 
At one time they were much used in the East as mes- | 
sengers, forming actual pigeon posts; and many inte- 
resting anecdotes are recorded concerning the feats they | 
performed, for which the reader may consult the article 
*Carrier-Pigeons’ in No. 229 of our former series. 

The turtles, including the genera Turtur and Ecto- | 
pistes, are generally much snialler than the common | 
pigeons, have the bill slender, their feet formed for walk- 
ing or perching, the tail somewhat pointed, and the | 
wings more rounded and less fitted for bold flights. 
They resemble the pigeons in their habits; feed upon 
the ground, but roost and breed in the woods. The 
collared turtle (T. risorius) is perhaps the best known 
of the group, being a common cage-bird, and kept for 
the gentle and affectionate dispositions which, while 
in pairs, they exhibit towards each other. ‘The love 
of the turtle’ has long been proverbial, as is, indeed, 
that of most of the doves; but those who have studied 
the habits of a colony in a pigeon-house, will bear testi- 
mony with us that broken faith and deserted mates are 
by no means uncommon—a result, we presume, of that 
fatal proximity occasioned by their artificial habitation. 
Of this group, the passenger-pigeon (FE. migratorius) is 
one of the most wonderful in its instincts and numbers. 
It is a native of North America, where it breeds in such 
immense numbers as to darken the air for a consider- 
able time when the flock takes flight, and to destroy 
the trees and herbage beneath where they settle. 
Catesby, Wilson, and Audubon, have each, in their own 
manner, described the comings and goings of these 
countless swarms, and have attempted computations of 
their numbers, reckoning many hun thousand 
millions in each of the flocks which they witnessed. 
From these authorities, which have been so often 
quoted, we pass on to that of another eye-witness, 
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Mr Featherstonhaugh, as narrated in his recent 
journeyings in the southern states of America :— 
‘A new and very interesting spectacle now presented 
itself, in the incredible quantities of wild pigeons that 
were abroad; flocks of them, many miles long, came 
across the country, one flight succeeding to another, 
obscuring the daylight, and in their swift motion 
creating a wind, and producing a rushing and startling 
sound that cataracts of the first class might be proud 
of. These flights of wild pigeons constitute one of the 
most remarkable phenomena of the western country. 
I remember once, when amongst the Indians, seeing 
the woods loaded from top to bottom with their nests 
for a great number of miles, the heaviest branches of 
the trees broken and fallen to the ground, which was 
strewed with young birds, dead and alive, that the 
Indians in great numbers were picking up to carry 
away with their horses; many of their dogs were said 
to be gone mad with feeding upon their putrified re- 
mains. A forest thus loaded and half-destroyed with 
these birds presents an extraordinary spectacle, which 
cannot be rivalled; but when such myriads of timid 
birds as the wild pigeon are on the wing, often wheel- 
ing and performing evolutions almost as complicated as 
pyrotechnic movements, and creating whirlwinds as 
they move, they present an image of the most fearful 
power. Our horse, Missouri, at such times, has been 
so cowed by them, that he would stand still and tremble 
in his harness, whilst we ourselves were glad when 
their flight was directed from us.’ 

The ground-doves, which complete the family of the 
Columbide, consist of the systematic genera Peristera, 
Chamepelia, Phaps, and Geophilus. They are distin- 
guished from the preceding groups by their terrene 
habits; they feed and live almost exclusively on the 
ground, and build on lowly shrubs, if not on the ground, 
like the gallinaceous tribes, to which they more nearly 
approach. As a necessary accompaniment of their 
habits, their colours are still more sombre than the 
turtles, being often of a dusky brown or earthy tint. 
Their wings are round, and in many instances concave, 
as in the partridge and grouse; their feet are better 
formed for walking than for perching, and some of them 
run with so much celerity, as not inaptly to merit the 
appellation of partridge pigeons. They are a numerous 
race of birds, and vary in size from that of the common 
turtle to that of the woodcock, but present no trait or 
feature deserving particular notice. 

Such are the Columbide, to a detail and classification 
of which several elaborate monograplis have been de- 
voted; but coricerning whose numbers, distribution, and 
habits, the reader may glean all that is especially inte- 
resting from the above curt and hasty sketch. Only 
four species—the rock-pigeon, the ring-dove, the wood- 
pigeon, and common turtle—are natives of Britain; but 
the zemains of larger species have been found fossil in 
the bone caves of England, proving not only the high 
antiquity of the family, but its once more prevalent 
distribution in our island. 


THE COMMONPLACE. 


Any person who looks round the circle of his ac- 
quaintance, will find at least one individual who passes 
through the world almost unheeded; for it is most 
likely his misfortune not to possess any characteristic 
prominent enough to distinguish him from the rest of 
mankind. His countenance is so commonplace, that 
a short walk in any much-frequented street will show 
us at least a half-dozen sets of features of a simi- 
lar cast. His height is so very ordinary, that at least 
thirty per cent. of his fellow-men measure the same 
number of feet and inches. His shape is neither hand- 
some nor disproportioned. Had, indeed, he been blessed 
with a deformity, it would have set a mark upon him 
by which he might have been known from other per- 
sons of his own age and status. 

Nor is it his outward aspect only which herds an 


individual of this class with the multitude. There is ag | 
little to distinguish him from the mass in his mind ag | 
in his person. He has neither ambition nor energy to | 
dart a-head of the crowd. He does exactly as other 

people do, and would not do anything which other 

people do not do for the world. He is timid, reserved, | 
and apparently grave. Of conversation he has little, | 
and it requires a strong stimulant to set his tongue | 
in motion : argument is of course quite out of the ques. | 
tion with a man who seldom has courage to differ aloud | 
with the most extravagant opinions. ‘Though he never 

asks questions, he will answer them ; but when he does, | 
he is sure to tell you something you know already. As | 
the snail comes out when it is touched, and again retires | 


stimulated by a question ere they will ‘come out.’ Hay. | 
ing spoken, they shrink back under the crust of con- 
scious insignificance. ( 
Despite all these defects, however, the commonplace | 
are among the most useful members of society, only tiveir | 
usefulness begins where that of more brilliant spirits | 
ends. Feeling their general deficiencies, they court 
favour by doing what a great many other people de- | 
cline. In fact it is only their readiness to oblige—their | 
unfailing good-nature, which prevents them from being 
utterly overlooked and neglected. When, for instance, 
a party is being made up, Mr Nobody is added to the 
list of guests because there is some old lady to see home, | 
He is always ready to carve, so is asked out to dinner 
now and then. When three persons are inclined to have | 
a game at whist, he is preferred to ‘dummy ; or when 
seven want to dance a quadrille, he is asked to join 
merely because he makes the eighth. He is invited to 
pic-nics for the sole reason that his contributions will | 
increase the stock of champagne, and reduce to each 
paying member of the party a proportion of the general | 
expenses. Besides his uses in these respects, the com- | 
monplace man is of signai service at the social board | 
and in the midst of conversation, for this seemingly | 
paradoxical reason; he seldom talks himself. If every | 
convive were a wit, a genius, or a philosopher, there 
would be no contrast, no relief; like a play, all of 
whose characters are kings, or a picture, with all lights | 
and no shadows. Hence the commonplace perform 
an important part in a social tableau; they harmo- 
nise contrasts; they are the neutral tints which blend 
the high lights of intellect with the deep shadows of 
stupidity. Where there are voluble talkers, they are 
invaluable; they listen well, and relieve the monotony 
of a long story by exclamations which encourage the 
narrator, and which no one else will condescend to 
make; such as ‘indeed !’—‘really!’—‘ how strange!— 
‘remarkable !’ with a carefully nursed and very im- 
pressive ‘extraordinary!’ for the catastrophe. Again, | 
the commonplace man never winces. at a sly jest 
which may be aimed at him. Indeed he rather likes 
it—he is delighted to be taken notice of on any terms. 
To all rules there are exceptions; and a few of the 
commonplace make desperate struggles to be known 
and distinguished from the general herd. Some adopi 
a conspicuous style of dress; others eccentricity of man- 
ners. They often try to disguise the hopeless commonness 
of their figures by means of odd-shaped hats, many- 
hued waistcoats, and curiously-coloured gloves. It has 
often been a matter of surprise what becomes of cer- 
tain extraordinary cravats and stocks one sees displayed 
in hosiers’ shops: some of an ultra cerulean blue, 
spangled all over with gilt stars. Observation, how- 
ever, will show that they are manufactured for the 
commonplace, who alone are seen to wear them. Even 
these expedients are often found to fail, and the victims 
of Nature’s impartiality occasionally call in her aid to 
help them out of the crowd into which they feel them- 
selves to be so firmly wedged. They let their hair 
grow to inordinate lengths, coax their whiskers into 
strange shapes, while those who are very bold indeed 
mount mustaches. In nine cases out of ten, however, 
aot one of these expedients succeed, and even in the 
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tithe of instances in which the object is gained, the 
notice attracted is seldom of a flattering kind. 

Another extrinsic expedient resorted to by the com- 
monplace is that of taking unto themselves high- 
sounding Christian names. Whether the extreme pre- 
yalence of the name of ‘ Smith’ gives rise to the notion, 
or whether it be a fact, cannot be decided; but certain 
it is, that this popular cognomen and commonplace 

are very generally associated. At a random, 
ee moderate computation, at least a moiety of the 
commonplace are called ‘Smith.’ Out of this legion 
a few of the bolder spirits, scorning the shackles of 
non-individuality which this name fastens on them, put 
apreface of prenomes to that which they inherit from 
their ancestors. This, then, accounts for the frequent 
occurrence of ‘ Constantine Agrippa,’ ‘ Mackenzie Mac- 
kintosh,’ ‘ Pelham de Crespigny,’ and a hundred equally 
euphonious prefixes, which end like the bathos of an 
extravagant poem, in the sirname ‘ Smith.’ Upon paper, 
this expedient answers. So long as the writer of the 
dassical or aristocratic signature keeps out of sight, 
imagination is very likely to picture him as some- 
thing more than common. His high-sounding names 
make a great effect in advertisements, play-bills, and 
the prospectuses of joint-stock companies; but once 
get introduced to him—once stand face to face with him, 
and the grand associations called up by his Christian 
names when in print, vanish like the ‘ baseless fabric of 
avision.” His appearance, manners, and conversation 
are perhaps so intensely commonplace, that the only 
name which it is possible to be suggested to your mind, 
is that which he in reality bears—Smith. 

In truth, all such struggles as those we have described 
are useless. The really commonplace will be common- 
place in spite of the most persevering struggles, so 
long as these efforts are directed to mere externals. It 
is only by mental exertion, and the cultivation of intel- 
lect, that their emancipation is to be worked out. 


EVENINGS AT ASHLY. 

‘My dear Mary,’ said my cousin Mrs Melville, as I was 
opening the play-room door, ‘do not go to the children 
just yet; 1 want to consult you on a little matter which 
often distresses me regarding their winter amusements;’ 
and so saying, she put her arm within mine, and led me 
along the old-fashioned corridor, which from time im- 
memorial had been the chosen spot for in-door consulta- 
tion, and for those more private and whispered com- 
munications which would not suit the publicity of the 
family circle. I daresay there are many who have lived 
in old-fashioned country houses who may remember 
some such spot, where, in wet days and in the hours of 
lingering recovery after illness, loving friends walked 
up and down in deep converse, linked arm in arm and 
heart in heart. Such is the old corridor at Ashly, where 
Thave spent many happy days in youth among a large 
family of cousins. I have seen the old father and his 
silver-haired companion treading it with feeble step, 
joyous youth making the old walls ring for very glee; 
and many were the important letters, casting the die of 
life, which have been opened, and their contents com- 
municated, in the calm and nun-like quiet of the cor- 
tidor walk. There is a beautiful bay-window at its 
termination, looking down upon a knoll of green sward, 
aded .by two old spreading trees, beneath whose 
quivering foliage many generations have successively 
gamboled in glee. But even those among whom I 
played have passed away; the churchyard and the 
foreign clime could tell many a tale; but with these I 
have nothing to do at present. Ashly is now in pos- 
session of my eldest cousin Horace, who, during the 
last three years, had been in India : his are the children 
who now play on the green knoll in the summer even- 


ings, and his is the amiable and intelligent wife who, in 
his absence, watches over his precious family, and with 
whom, on the evening in question, I found myself pacing 
the favourite walk as in the olden time, and talking of 
their amusements. 

‘My dear cousin,’ said I, in reply to her remark, 
‘surely you can have no lack of amusement for the 
children.’ ‘Not exactly lack of amusement,’ she said, 
‘but lack of proper amusement. ‘The winter evenings 
are long; and I find that, after a day spent with the 
tutor, something beyond mere play is required to inte- 
rest and amuse the mind.’ ‘ And have they not games?’ 
I asked. ‘ Yes,’ replied Mrs Melville, ‘ but it is sur- 
prising how soon they grow tired of them, playing 
as they do almost always alone. Hunt the slipper, 
Chinese puzzles, and dissected maps, cannot retain their 
charm for ever.’ ‘And can you wonder,’ I exclaimed, 
‘when we elder children so often tire of our amuse- 
ments? Have you not often felt, my dear cousin, in 
returning home after spending an evening in society, 
the contrast between one in which the mind has lain 
dormant — music without soul, conversation void of 
charm—and that when lively and refreshed feelings 
tell us that minds have mutually been operating upon 
each other? ‘ Ah,’ said my cousin, ‘that is just 
what I want for the children; I want games to exer- 
cise and expand the mind; and where am I to get 
them?’ ‘ Well, I replied, ‘ I am glad you have spoken 
of this subject, although I regret that I should have 
forgotten till this my last evening at Ashly, that it 
was my intention to have taught the children some of 
the German games, which afforded me so much plea- 
sure when I was lately on the continent, and which 
appear to me just what you wish for the children. One 
in particular might be tried, and I think with success, 
which is called The Traveller. Suppose the children, 
tutor, and yourself, all gathered together; one is chosen 
as the master of the house, and one as the traveller, 
who goes out of the room, and enters it knocking for 
admission. ‘The master of the house demands “ Who is 
there? What do you wish for?” “I ama traveller,” 
he replies, “ and want a lodging for the night.” “Come 
in,” says the master of the house ; “ but give us a pledge 
of your good conduct.” The traveller having done so, 
is invited to take his place at table, and to give an ac- 
count of his travels. He commences by tracing out his 
tour, and by naming the principal cities, rivers, and 
mountains, in regular order, which he has seen ; he then 
mentions the productions, customs, and peculiarities of 
the country, and permits any question to be asked re- 
garding them. If any mistake be made-—if, for example, 
a town be named which does not lie in his way, ora | 
production spoken of which will not grow in the coun- 
try—the company immediately fall upon him with their | 
handkerchiefs, and he is chased out of the room, and a | 
forfeit demanded ; and the same thing takes place if he 
is unable to answer any question put to him; but if | 
correct throughout his narrative, he retains his seat as 
an honoured visitor. 

‘The little family in Germany by whose winter | 
amusements I learned this game, consisted of several | 
children and their father, who took the traveller’s place 
first, in order to show them the way. He described a 
voyage from Hamburgh to Bergen in Norway, and from 
thence by land to Drontheim. The appearance of the 
sea, and of the curious little island of Heligoland, where 
the men live almost constantly on sea, and the women 
are employed in baking and building, was given at 
full length. Bergen, its commerce, and its fir-trees, are 
next described; and then the high mountains which 
run through the country, on whose summit is perpetual 
winter, while the valleys below are full of flowers and 
verdure. He then tells them of the inhabitants, who 
with wonderful speed run up and down the mountains 
in their large wooden sledge-shoes; of the avalanches, 
and of the places of repose, which, like nests, are 

rched here and there for the refreshment of travellers. 

e is then asked to describe the birds and natural pro- 
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ductions of the country; and the children begin to 
fancy that they will never catch him in a fault, when 
he tells them, probably to cause some amusement at the 
moment, that of all the fruits which grow there, he 
preferred the cocoa-nut. “Out, out!” ery the children ; 
“ Cocoa-nut in Norway!” and they fall upon their poor 
papa with their handkerchiefs, and chase him out of 
the room. Others in their turn become travellers, and in 
the course of their journeys many things are described 
which are very amusing, and doubtless new to the 
younger members of the family, such as the interior of 
a ship of war, a fine museum,’ &c. 

‘This will just suit me,’ said Mrs Melville as I 
finished ; ‘ amusement and instruction combined. The 
large atlas shall be carried into the schoolroom to settle 
all disputes, and to-morrow evening we shall begin.’ 
‘ Well,’ said I, ‘begin it systematically, letting them 
| study one country thoroughly before they pass to an- 

other. Of course there will be many difficulties at first, 
and much reading will be required; but try it perse- 
| veringly throughout the winter, and let me know how 
it succeeds. In summer play-hours, no such games are 
wanted.’ ‘No,’ replied my cousin, as we paused before 
| the deep bay-window, where every well-known object 
appeared wrapped in its mantle of snow; ‘in summer 
| we require but little help, so long as we have the green 
| earth and the sunny skies. But now,’ said she, smiling, 
| ‘since you have taught me so much, I cannot be selfish 
any longer; and your time is short, so let us go to the 
children ; and so saying, she passed before me, and 
| opened the play-room door, where the whole of her large 
and interesting family were gathered together. ‘ What!’ 
| said Mrs Melville, as we entered, ‘ you are all very quiet 
| to-night!’ ‘Yes,’ replied a little fellow who seemed 
| almost asleep on the floor, surrounded by the fragments 
| of « puzzle; ‘I have made up my map so often, that now 
I think I could do it with my eyes shut.’ ‘ Yes, mamma,’ 
said my favourite Annie, who sat by the fire with a 
| book in her hand, ‘ the big boys were tired of our games, 
| and we all went to our several occupations.’ ‘And 
| what are you doing, Willie?’ said I to a little one, who 
| with an unusual look of thought sat poring over a book 
| by the lingering daylight. ‘Learning my geography 
lesson,’ he replied; ‘and I cannot learn it, these long 
names so puzzle me, and yet I should like to know 
something about the places too. I have seen some of 
them in mamma’s picture book in the drawing-room.’ 
And so you shall by and by, my little fellow, thought I 
to myself, thinking of the Traveller, but I said nothing. 
‘Come, my dear children,’ I said, ‘ this is my last even- 
ing; let us have some of our old songs, and sing our 
glees together. In a moment books and toys were thrown 
aside, and the room resounded with their joyous melody, 
which continued till the hour of rest. 

Next morning I left Ashly, and was soon plunged in 
the midst of so many more weighty cares and anxieties, 
| that I am ashamed to say I had nearly forgotten the 
Traveller, till the following letter from my cousin many 
months after recalled it to my recollection :— 
| The Traveller, says Mrs Melville, ‘is in great favour 
| with the children, and I have cause daily to rejoice that 
a game as amusing as it is instructive engages their 
attention. During many weeks after you left us, their 
little journeys did not go beyond England, and it was 
very pleasing to see in how short a time the peculiarities 
of the different counties became fixed in their young 
minds, by drawing forth their individual tastes and 
predilections. The mining and manufacturing districts, 
with minute details of their several operations, were 
given at full length by the elder boys; while my gentle 
Annie lingered among the woodland counties, among 
the noble oaks and beeches which are old England's 
glory; and her enthusiastic descriptions of the ruins, 
the forests, and the peaceful scenes which I had myself 

uently brought tears into my eyes, from a 
ee iy believe, of those indescribable feelings with 
which the mind’s eye looks wen loved spots through 
the mist of past years, and from the conviction, 


that if ever she herself should visit these scenes, the | 
information she now gathered respecting them would 
doubly enhance their value. 

‘The Emerald Isle next engaged their attention, and | 
due justice, I assure you, was paid to the noble lakes 
and still nobler hearts which find their home among its | 
verdant plains. 

‘The little ramblers then began to perambulate the | 
continent of Europe; and it was really amusing to find | 
what variety of climate and of dramatis persone passed 
in review before us in one short evening. The Moorish | 
palaces and “dim enchantments” of Spain drew forth | 
the latent chivalric feeling of one; the second bounded | 
in thought with the chamois over the sublime and pic. 
turesque mountains of Switzerland; while a third 
brought before us in panoramic review the far-famed 
shores of the Mediterranean and the blue waters of the | 
Adriatic. The gay Frenchman and the mountain. 
loving Swiss in succession before us. We paused 
under the sapphire skies of the south, and heard the idle | 
and impassioned Italian give forth the rich music of his 
country, and our hearts turned to the simple strains of | 
the Tyrolese, which he sings in the cloud-capt mountain | 
land where centre all his deep and strong affections, | 
Italy and Greece, with their classic memorials, found 
ample and hallowed place in Annie’s heart; while the 
boys went northward, and with the enthusiasm of boy- 
hood, rejoiced in the rigours of the Polar regions, to 
which the little ones listened with breathless interest— | 
fraught as they were with the stirring details of rein- | 
deers, and badgers, and bears. 

‘In general, I have recommended that they do not | 
leave one portion of the globe till its distinctive charac- 
teristics are impressed upon their minds; but occa- 
sionally, by way of variety, a long voyage possesses 
great attraction; and last night, by some strange coin- 
cidence, we found that no less than three of us had 
been forming minute acquaintance with the rich and 
brilliant scenery of Brazil. Such descriptions of won- 
derful apes and beautiful flowers; of insects, and rep- 
tiles, and splendid birds ; of fragrant woods and creeping 
plants ; such an assemblage of wonders poured in from 
all sides upon us, that I could liken it to nothing butthe } 
mountain torrents of that rich country, which return to 
their beds laden with diamonds and gold. The tutor | 
tells me that the geography lesson in the schoolroom } 
has entirely ch its character, and is become an | 
hour of interest and of intellectual enjoyment; and what 
particularly amuses me, are the lively dissertations to } 
which I frequently listen at the nursery dinner-table, 
where rice, and sago, and arrowroot are now invested 
with an interest which in former times was quite un- 
known. But, my dear friend, you must come among us 
and judge for yourself.’ | 

To this latter clause in my cousin’s letter how fondly | 
did my heart reply ; but among the many changes and 
chances of this present world, I found it impossible at 
the time to follow my inclination. My thoughts, how- | 
ever, were frequently with the dear children in the | 
winter evenings; and as the budding spring time ap- 
proached, I thought with delight of again witnessing | 
their joyous gambols from the corridor window ; but the 
summer passed, and my hopes fell like the autumn | 
leaves ; and spring had again clothed the valleys in green, _ 
and hung out its blossoms on the old trees, ere I found | 
myself on my way to Ashly. 

During this long interval an event had taken place | 
which added greatly to the anticipations of enjoyment 
with which I generally travelled northward, and this | 


was no other than the return from India of my cousin | 


Horace, who had always appeared to me not only as the | 
most affectionate of fathers, but as one of the most re- | 
fined and cultivated men I had ever met with. On 
reaching Ashly, I found that by some unaccountable 
contretemps I was later than was expected, and that I 
had arrived simply in time to dress for dinner. The 
meeting between my cousin and myself, and his family, 
was thus necessarily only that of a few moments, and I 
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hastened to my room to execute the necessary toilet 
ts. 


information exactly that which suited his guests, and 

at the same time of beguiling them into conversation 
upon subjects on which they were most at home, and 
therefore most likely to please the listeners, so guided 
the ‘table-talk’ of the day, that before we were aware, 
we were all deeply engrossed by the graphic accounts 
which the two officers were giving us of almost every 
quarter of the world which it had been their good for- 
tune to visit. They were evidently men of enterprise 
and taste, who had travelled through the world with 
their eyes open; and such were the results of their ob- 
servation, and such the charm and good feeling of the 
narrators, and such the enthusiasm and delight with 
which I listened to them, that the process of dinner had 
far advanced before I noticed that Mrs Melville had 
been for some time in vain attempting to catch my 
attention, and direct it to the children. Often, very 
often had it been my fate, when mingling in society, 
to witness the uninterested attention which mere po- 
liteness apparently forced the younger auditors to give 
to conversation like the present. A shipwreck, or 
an encounter with some wild monster of the forest, 
would, to be sure, for a time seem to rouse their inte- 
rest; but the peculiarities of climate, of custom, and of 
senery, were listened to with that vague look which 
too plainly tells that they know little indeed of that 
quarter of the globe where the narrator has seen and 
suffered so much. It often strikes me how much we 
lose by want of interest in such subjects. We all love 
the objects which are blended with our recollections of 
youth, be it the breezy mountain with its purple thyme, 
the sea-side common with its golden whin, or the deep 
woodland, which was full of song, as the days were of 
sunshine and our young hearts of joy. We love them all, 
because we know them well, and they are linked with 
happiness ; but there are many glorious scenes on this 
rich earth which are open for the mind’s enjoyment, 
and although they be not linked with personal associa- 
tions, and our foot may never wander among them, we 
may reap much enjoyment by cultivating an acquain- 
tance with them by study, and through the researches 
of others. Literature and art will come to our aid, the 
hothouse and the museum will expand our minds like a 
flower to the sunshine, and we shall find ourselves hap- 
pier and more useful members of society by partaking 
of that mental feast which the Great Creator, and 
painter, and planner of all has spread for our enjoyment. 
But I am digressing, and must return to the dinner-table 
at Ashly, and to the children, to whom I now paid care- 
ful attention. 

They were listening with evident interest and delight 
as their father’s guests conducted them in thought from 
country to country; and when opportunity offered, 
they with great modesty made such inquiries as showed 
they were not unacquainted with the inhabitants and 
products. Dessert was now placed on the table, and the 
fruits and preserves formed a new topic of inquiry ; and 
from these we wandered far away among woods and 
gums, spices, and gems, and ivories; and such was the 
delighted interest of the children, that ere long they 
succeeded in unlocking the treasures of the pensive little 
man’s mind, and in bringing from him, in beautiful and 
glowing language, an account of his tour. A long and 
happy hour was now spent wandering in thought with 
him from Lebanon to Carmel, and among the summer 
oaks of Bashan. Descriptions of Jerusalem and the 
Mount of Olives were listened to with that deep and so- 
lemn interest becoming their hallowed import ; and many 
Were the animated eyes bent upon the narrator, as he 


‘proceeded to recount the wonders of the desert, the flights 


of the wild Arabian, the majesty of the cedar, the rich 
verdure of the terraced hill-sides, and the grace of the 
palm-tree, where hang the rosy dates brilliant as corals : 
and as onward he went, and drew near the beautiful 
Palmyra, I saw Annie noiselessly lay down her knife 
and fork, and follow him with breathless interest 
among the white marble columns, the still and touch- 
ing beauty of that fair and far-famed desert queen. 
Soon the narrative finished, and, with tears of deep 
interest, and of much enjoyment in her eyes, Mrs 
Melville proposed that we should retire. The elder 
boys remained in the room; but Annie and the young 
ones, who followed us, made their escape by a side | 
door, and were soon at play in the garden. ‘ And 
now, my dear friend,’ said Mrs Melville, putting her | 
arm within mine, ‘are you not pleased? Horace is 
quite delighted with the children; he has so much to 
tell, and is so happy to have such intelligent listeners. 
The Traveller has done much for them; mind, and 
memory, and taste, are improved. Did you not see it 
to-day? Say, my dear Mary, were not you delighted ?” 
By this time we had reached the old familiar window, 
and their merry voices were ringing in our ears. ‘ Yes,’ 
I replied, ‘I am very happy indeed: and more so, that 
I again see them beneath these dear old trees. They | 
look as if they enjoyed their play more than ever, after 
their minds have been occupied.’ ‘That is just what I 
find, returned my cousin. ‘Their winter and summer 
amusements are exchanged with increasing delight. 
Their field and hill-side rambles please them more than | 
ever; and they are constantly telling me that the more | 
they know of foreign countries, they feel they would | 
not exchange, for all their gorgeous beauty, the green- 
ness and verdure, the twilight and sweetly-scented | 
flowers of our own beloved land.’ 

And so I found it during the many rambles which I | 
enjoyed with them in the course of the following months. 
Their acquaintance with foreign climes had expanded | 
their minds, and given them a fund of amusing interest | 
among themselves ; and while it did so, they were led 
to value more deeply the beauties and privileges of 
their own free and fair country. 

During the evenings of that beautiful summer, we | 
very frequently played at the Traveller, seated under , 
the old trees in the orchard ; and it was difficult to say 
whether father or children were most pleased; he fight- 
ing his ‘battles o’er again’ to his attentive audience, 
and they in their turn delighting him by their accumu- 
lating stores of useful and accurate information. 

But calm and pleasant as these evenings were, the 
happy time came to a close with me, and a letter of 
importance hastily summoned me to a distance. 

The last evening we spent together was a very wet 
one, which consequently precluded those out-door | 
amusements which were always encouraged in fine 
weather ; but this evening we were all together in the 
drawing-room. ‘ We are not going to ask you for any | 
new game this time,’ said Annie, as I seated myself 
among them for the last time; ‘we have still so much 
of the world to travel over.’ ‘ Well,’ I replied, ‘ you 
are not going to ask, but I am going to give, nota 
game to supersede the Traveller, but one which may at 
times be a variety, and the one, I think, will eventually | 
assist the other. It comes from the same source as 
the Traveller, and is called The Academy of Sciences.’ 
‘What a learned name!’ exclaimed the children. ‘Do 
not be frightened, my dear children,’ I said ; ‘ you will 
find nothing very formidable in the new game. In the 
first place, you must make choice of the wisest person 
among you as your president, and another much 
younger may be secretary, and then you must choose 
your several departments. One may be a historian, 
one a geometrician, one a philosopher, one an orator, 
and another a poet; there may be naturalists, artists, 
sculptors, engravers. If at any time, when young 
friends are with you, you find yourselves too numerous 
for those I have named, there can be two historians; 
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one may speak of ancient, and one of modern history ; 
and there may be three naturalists, one for each king- 
dom of nature. Meantime, the president must have 
ready written on cards questions relative to the diffe- 
rent sciences. For example, in history, “In what 
country was the making of glass first discovered?” 
“Of printing?” “ Of the colour of purple?” “ Where 
did Charles XII. of Sweden die?” In geography, 
“ What are the largest rivers and highest mountains 
in the world?” “What productions are found in 
Russia that are not found in England, and in England 
that are not found in Russia?” In geometry, “ What 
is a straight line?” “An angle?” &c. In natural 
history, “ Which is the most curious among apes?” and 
80 on, eards are then put in a vase, and when 
seated all round the table, the secretary puts in his hand 
and draws forth one, which is handed to the president, 
who reads it aloud, and the academician to whose sub- 
ject it refers must answer it, or else pay a forfeit. The 
questions at first must be very simple, and of course 
there must be considerable study and reading on the 
various subjects, and I should advise each one to choose 
his science at first, and keep it steadily without change 
for a considerable time. The knowledge you have ac- 
quired in playing at the Traveller will greatly assist 
you, and in due time I am sure you will reap much 
instruction from the Academy of Sciences.’ 

* And now, my dear children, I have just one other 
| matter to speak to you about, and that is the subject 

of forfeits. I have often been vexed to see the silly use 

that is made of this amusing part of a winter evening’s 
entertainments. “Questions behind the door,” and 

“hopping all round the room,” may do very well for 

once, but they soon become extremely tiresome. Now 
| the Germans, who are a grave and knowledge-loving 

people, manage these matters in a different way. I am 
| going to give you an account of one of their games at 
forfeits. “ What shall the owner of this forfeit do?” 
| cried one. “Name a great man, and at the same time 
| repeat an anecdote of him.” “Well then,” was the 
| answer, “ Henry IV. of France.” “ And the anecdote?” 
| “One day while amusing himself on all fours with his 
children, the Spanish ambassador was announced. The 
king without moving from his singular posture, with 
his little son riding on his back, looked up for a moment, 
and asked the ambassador if he were a father? ‘ Yes,’ 
was the answer. ‘In that case, said the king, ‘ we 
shall finish our game.’” 

‘“‘ What shall the owner of this forfeit do?” was again 
| asked. “Tell us one of the most recent of modern dis- 
| coveries.” That of taking likenesses by the Daguer- 
| reotype process was immediately named. Others were in 

the same style. One was asked to mention one of the 

most lovely and at the same time one of the most pain- 
| ful sights in the world; another to repeat a proverb; 
another to name a man whom he should take as the 
model of any particular virtue. One was called-on to 
cite from history a man remarkable for his justice, and 
Aristides and the well-known anecdote of the shell were 
immediately given to the company. Now, my dear chil- 
dren, I would not have all forfeits regained in this pre- 
cise way; I should occasionally have an amusing story 
told, or a song sung, and so by a due mixture of grave 
and gay, I think you might make this part of your 
amusements more suitable to all ages among you.’ 
* Thank you, thank you,’ cried many little voices at 
once; ‘ we shall certainly try it, and if the new game 
and the new way of playing at forfeits afford us as much 
pleasure as the Traveller does, we shall indeed be de- 
lighted !’ 

Some friends from the neighbourhood were now an- 
nounced, who came to take leave of me; and next morn- 
ing found ample employment in packing up and in 
parting from the dear children, and at noon I left them 
all standing beneath the portico, and I was driven far, 
far away from Ashly. 

My cousin has since written me that the young aca- 
demicians are all very busy, and that both games are in 


great favour. Captain Melville is generally the preg. 
dent himself; and when, after some time, he has seq 
great attention and heard correct answers from th 
children, he frequently rewards them with a book on 
the subject of their study, which is read not merely gy 
an amusement at the time, but with a view to its bej 
impressed on the mind, and afterwards brought to be 
on the games; and this greatly tends, my cousin thinks 
to check the desultory habit of reading so comma 
among children. 

How and when I may again make one of their nun. 
ber, and play among them, I cannot tell; at presenti 
seems as if the time were so very far distant, that I can. 
not feel justified in withholding till then this brief gs. 
count of the Ashly amusements of the two last winters. 
and most certain I am that if any family of y 
people will patiently commence as they did, they will ig 
time join with them in thinking that there is mud 
amusement, much instruction, and much real enjoyment 
to be found, however formidable in name they may be, 
in the two games of the Traveller and the Academy of 
Sciences. 


THE DOCKS OF LIVERPOOL 


Ar the beginning of the eighteenth century there stood, 
on a creek of the river Mersey, a town containing 
population of six thousand, which, on account of ity 
being near a pool that was greatly frequented at one 
time by a sea-bird named the Liver, was called Liver. 


. The principal commerce of the port was with 
Ireland and the Isle of Man, and many of the inha 
bitants supported themselves by fishing. Since then, 
the population has increased fiftyfold; the ancient 
creek has been filled up, and its site is now occupied 
a colossal custom-house ; the old sea-beach is a line of 
commodious docks, and the spot which was once the 
resort of sea-birds, a ‘monstrous pitchy city and sea 
haven of the world.’ The vast trade of manufacturing 
Lancashire with America, of which the Mersey is the 
outlet, has been the principal cause of Liverpool having 
risen so rapidly from being a small port, dependent 
upon Chester, to become, what its inhabitants with 
good reason call it, ‘the second commercial city of the 
empire.’ 

Liverpool is situated at the mouth of the Mersey, 
which flows past the town in a direction almost due 
north into the Irish sea. ‘The breadth of the river at 
Liverpool is only about 1000 yards, or a little more than 
half a mile ; but at Eastham, nine miles farther inland, its 
breadth increases to three miles. The outlet being thus 
comparatively narrow, the tide flows with great velo 
city; the rate of spring-tides being 63 miles per hour, 
and neap-tides 44. There are a number of sandbanks at 
the mouth of the river, and also near Eastham, but the 
channel at Liverpool is free from such obstructions. 
The depth in the middle of the river opposite the docks 
at low water spring-tides is 60 feet, and these tides rise 
to the height of 29 feet. The waters of the Mersey 
have always a very muddy troubled appearance, and no 
one can be at all surprised that fish should have ‘fled 
from it, vexed by innumerable keels.’ 

The docks are built by the side of the river, almost 
in a straight line; their length from north to south 
being about two miles and a half, and their total area 
120 acres. Their number, exclusive of basins, passages, 
&c. is sixteen ; and the general appearance of each may 
be thus described. It is a large space enclosed by high 
walls, having three modes of ingress and egress at each 
end; one for pedestrians, one for wagons, and another 
for vessels. The latter opens into a basin communicat- 
ing directly with the river. The water is retained by 
large gates that open inwards, and over the narrow 
passage communicating with the basin are bridges 
which open in the centre, and are moved to the side 
when vessels require to pass. At high-water, when 4 
number of vessels are leaving or entering the dock, it 
is common to see crowds of people on each 
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» the waiting with much impatience for the 
dee to be closed again. The interior of the docks is 
dup with large sheds, the roofs of which are sup- 
ed on massive iron pillars. Between the shed and 
the margin of the dock there is only a narrow footway, 
9 that vessels can be laden and unladen without inter- 
jon from the weather. There is always a deafening 
and bustle about some of the docks. The creaking 
of the windlass that is hoisting the goods, the rattle of 
the trucks wheeling them to the shed, the clatter of 
the wagons carrying them away, and the various dia- 
jects in which the business is carried on, make up a 
Babel of noises. Nor are the sights that meet 
the eye less varied than the sounds which assail the 
ear, In one place the pedestrian has to leap out of the 
way of a huge bale of cotton rolling down an inclined 
from a vessel’s side, in another he finds himself 
walking on ground rendered slippery by oil and mo- 
lasses; here a cargo of hides is emitting no very 
savoury smell, and there innumerable bales of manu- 
factured goods from the interior of Lancashire are 
glittering in snowy packages, so neatly built and hooped 
that one wonders if they are really meant to be taken 
asunder. In one vessel the sailors will be seen hard at 
work scrubbing the decks, or making some repairs in 
the rigging, while in another will be seen a crowd of 
emigrants, principally Irish, lolling listlessly about the 
forecastle and over the bulwarks. In small wooden 
offices, mounted on wheels, there are clerks busily at 
work: men are employed weighing and marking bales 
and boxes; custom-house officers are looking with lynx 
eyes after the interests of the revenue; and anxious 
i and captains are considering when it will 
be desirable for their vessels to clear out. Property to 
avast amount is lying about quite exposed, and many 
of the articles are shipped and unshipped in a way that 
should try to forget when they come to use them. 
icemen are stationed wherever there is ingress to 
the dock, and they keep watchful eyes on all that pass 
outandin. Small neat cottages are erected at the end 
ofeach dock for the accommodation of the officers con- 
nected with its management, and it is a pleasing sight 
to witness bright flowers growing up the sides of these 
cottages, and turning their petals to the sun as gaily as 
though they were flourishing in their native valleys. 
Between each dock wall and the river there is generally 
along quay, or parade, from which an uninterrupted 
view of the river and the opposite coast of Cheshire 
can be obtained. The finest of these parades is that at 
the Prince’s dock, the length of which is nearly half a 
mile, and its breadth 33 feet. This parade is considered 
one of the finest walks either in the town or the neigh- 
bourhood; for at present Liverpool is almost utterly 
devoid of any public promenade, and has no place for 
recreation that can for a moment compare with the 
Calton Hill of Edinburgh, the ‘Green’ of Glasgow, or 
the Inches of Perth. The Prince’s Parade is accordingly 
4 great resort of the inhabitants, and sometimes on a 
fine summer Sunday evening it is so crowded, that it is 
dificult to force a passage. The view from the Parade 
at high-water is both interesting and delightful. The 
tiver is crowded with vessels of all kinds, and bearing 
the flags of many nations, either coming into port or 
taking their departure. Many small ferry steamers are 
ng their way among these vessels, or collected 
ata landing-place which is thronged with passengers. 
At the mouth of the river, on the Cheshire side, is seen 
the Rock Lighthouse, and near it a fort for the defence 
of the shipping, containing fourteen guns, and capable 
of accommodating one hundred men. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this fort is a small fashionable bathing- 
Place called New Brighton, which is a favourite sum- 
mer resort of the more wealthy inhabitants of Liverpool. 
Upposite Liverpool are the small towns of Berkenhead, 


Pleasant villas have been 
erected near these places by wealthy merchants, who 


come over to business by the ferry steamers that ply 
every half hour. Near Seacombe isa large creek called 
WwW y Pool, which it is intended to convert into an 
extensive dock. A bill has been obtained to effect this 
ohject, and the works are to be begun during the pre- 
sent autumn, and will, it is expected, be completed in 
three years. The area of the dock will be 150 acres, 
and warehouses are to be built all round it. When 
completed, it will be the largest dock in the world, and 
will add very considerably to the importance of the 
Mersey as a commercial entrépot. Further up the river 
are seen several old hulks, which are used as quarantine 
ships for vessels from the Levant, &c. Near them is 
the station for the North American mail steamers. 
These vessels are among the largest of their class which 
have been built. Their burden is 1200 tons each, and 
their voyages across the Atlantic are made with the 
utmost regularity. In summer, one of them is de- 
spatched on the 4th and 19th of each month; but in 
winter on the 4th only. The mails for Canada and the 
other British colonies are conveyed to Halifax in Nova 
Scotia, and those for the United States are taken to 
Boston. The shortest time in which the passage from 
Halifax has been performed is nine days and a half. 
The interior of these steamers is fitted up in the most 
magnificent style. No expense has been spared in 
decoration ; and the comfort may be said to be equal to 
that enjoyed in the best hotel on land. 

There are very few small boats to be seen on the 
river, considering the extent of the shipping. The 
work which at other ports is done by small craft, is 
here done by steamers. A steam-tug company has been 
long established, and a great portion of the vessels are 
towed both in and out of port by the tugs of that com- 
pany. There are four life-boats stationed in the Mersey, 
two of which are kept at Liverpool, and two on the 
Cheshire side of the river. A master and a crew of ten 
men are kept at each station to man the boats, and they 
have been instrumental in saving many lives. The 
pilot-boats belonging to the port are twelve in number ; 
they are very strongly built, and capable of encounter- || 
ing rough stormy weather. No foreign vessel, or British | 
vessel trading to foreign parts, or coasting vessel above | 
100 tons burden, can refuse a pilot; and pilots refusing | 


to conduct vessels subject themselves to a penalty || 


of L.10. 
The docks are built on the side of the river in the 
following order, commencing at the north :— 


Clarence Dock and 
half-tide basin, 
Trafalgar Dock, 
Victoria Dock, 
Waterloo Dock, 
Prince’s Dock, 
George’s Dock, 
Canning Dock, 
Salthouse Dock, 
King’s Dock, 
Queen’s Dock, 
Union Dock, 
Coburg Dock, i «. 2198 
Brunswick Dock, Se 


Besides the above, there are basins, graving-docks, &c. || 
which occupy an area of more than thirty acres. The || 
first of these docks, the Clarence, is used solely by the | 
steamers that ply between Liverpool and the various 
ports of Ireland, Scotland, and the north of England. 
The largest vessels that are to be found here are the 
Glasgow steamers, which, as a line of coasting steamers, 
may be said to be quite unrivalled either in this or any 
other country. They generally make the passage from 
Liverpool to Greenock in about eighteen hours. 

A considerable traffic in cattle and other agricultural 
produce is carried on between Liverpool and the south 
of Scotland and Ireland. This trade is conducted almost 
entirely by the steamers which lie in this dock, and it 
is a most amusing sight to watch the landing of a large 
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quantity of live stock from one of them. Such cargoes 
are landed on the parade between Clarence dock and the 
river, and the lowing of the cattle from Dumfriesshire, 
blended with the grunting of pigs from Ireland, makes 
up as natural a concert as was perhaps ever given at 
Exeter Hall. The Trafalgar dock contains generall 
small coasting vessels and steamers. In this dock 
several large steamers have been built, among which we 
may notice the Bentinck, intended to convey the mails 
between Calcutta and Suez, and in which service it is 
now employed, The Waterloo dock generally contains 
some of the New York packet ships or ‘liners,’ as they 
are usually called. Many of these vessels are more than 
a thousand tons burden, and they are all fitted up in an 
elegant style. It is a splendid sight to see one of them 
coming into port with a fair wind and full tide. The 
departure of one of these vessels with a number of emi- 
grants is always a scene of great interest. The quay is 
crowded with the friends and relatives of the emigrants, 
and many tears are shed, many kind words spoken, and 
many blessings sent from full hearts after the wanderers. 
As the vessel moves slowly down the river, some of the 
emigrants may be seen hanging over the bulwarks gaz- 
ing wistfully at the shore, or waving their adieus to 
their friends among the crowd, while others are gathered 
together in a conspicuous part of the vessel, and cheer- 
ing with great vehemence, as if to keep up their own 
spirits and the spirits of those they have left behind. 
At the bottom of Chapel Street, near the corner of 
Prince’s dock, is the Telegraph station. The telegraph 


| is on the roof of a warehouse, and intelligence is com- 


municated by the movement of its arms. On Redston 


| Hill, in Cheshire, opposite Liverpool, there is another 


station which communicates with a regular line along 
the Welsh coast to Holyhead, distant from Liverpool 
seventy-two miles. So rapid and effective is the com- 
munication, that intelligence of the arrival of a vessel 
off Holyhead is communicated to Liverpool in about five 
minutes. It was a curious coincidence, that the first 
vessel whose arrival was telegraphed by this line was 
an American packet ship called the Napoleon, and the 
intelligence of its arrival was carried out to America in 
another packet ship called the Josephine. 

At the south end of the George dock there is moored 
+he hull of a frigate which is now used as a mariner’s 
church, where an ordained clergyman officiates every 
Sunday. On the parade of this dock there is a 
very handsome edifice containing public baths. The 
principal ferry steamers, the Welsh and Isle of Man 
boats, and the Dublin mail packets, take their departure 
from this parade or quay, so that it is continually 
thronged with travellers of all ages, sexes, and condi- 
tions in life, and has always a very bustling animated 
appearance. In the Coburg dock, near the south end, 
the North American steamers lie when they are lading 
and unlading. This is the dock in which the Great 
Western is always found when she is in port. Near the 
Coburg is the Brunswick dock, which is mostly occupied 
by timber vessels. Instead of sheds, there is a large 
open space around this dock, which is more convenient 
for unshipping timber. Near it are a great number of 
very extensive wood-yards. There are several graving- 
docks for vessels requiring to be repaired. These, of 
course, are always dry, and they are so constructed that 
the vessel stands upright, being kept in that position 
by means of fixtures on either side. 

Of the immense traffic carried on in the docks of the 
Mersey, this is not the place to give any elaborate 
detail; but the reader may be enabled to form some 
idea of its amount from the following statement of the 
number of vessels and their tonnage which have been 
entered on the shipping lists of the port on particular 
days during the current year :—There were, on 


Feb. 9, 746 vessels whose tonnage was 164,695 
May 3, 602 - - - - - 96,324 
July 20, 755 - = © © = 184,200 


In the above statement, the steam-vessels lying in 


— x 


the Clarence dock, and others plying on the river, 
to various ports in Wales and the Isle of Man, are, 
included ; nor are those undergoing repairs in the yay 
ous graving-docks. The number of the latter at ; 
same dates was as follows :— 


Feb. 9, 16 vessels whose tonnage was - 8608 
May3, 14 - + += = = = — 6189 
July20,21 - - + * = = 8i37 


Of the 755 vessels that were in the docks on 20th July 
52 were loading for various ports in England x 
Wales, 30 for ports in Ireland, and 37 for ports ; 
Scotland ; 196 were loading for foreign parts ; and sg 
idea of the great trade between Liverpool and Amerig 
may be conveyed by the fact, that 90 of these vesgiy 
were loading for various parts of that continent, whij 
50 were loading for ports in Europe, 15 to Africa, 39 
the East Indies, 5 to the Levant, 4 to China, and? 
Sydney in New South Wales. 

From this passing sketch the reader may form som 
idea of the colossal magnitude of the Liverpool docy 
which will shortly, if they do not at present, stand m. 
rivalled in the maritime history of the world. 


A NEAPOLITAN FESTIVAL DISTURBED, 


Near the entrance of the renowned grotto excavate 
by the ancients under the mountain of Posiligio, to serm 
as a short communication between Naples and Pozzugj, 
there is a church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, whow 
shrine is almost concealed by numberless offerings iy 
gold, silver, and other precious metals, as tokens of th 
wonderful cures and blessings obtained through he 
supposed mediation. Her festival is celebrated on the 
8th February, and on that day the inhabitants of th 
capital and its populous environs, and even the court, » 
to pay their veneration to the miraculous Madonna, anj 
their annual offerings to the priests that monopolise he 
miracles. 

Joachim Murat, who, whilst king of Naples, had th 
means and opportunity of gratifying his fondness fy 
Oriental display, always celebrated this festival with th 
utmost pomp and splendour. At the appointed day in 
1811, he appeared in the military cloak and sabre ¢ 
Charles IV. of Spain (part of the spoil of his Spanish 
conquests), both covered with jewels of the highest 
value, and looked more like a knight-errant of old tha 
a modern warrior. A military review having been a 
ranged, several thousand men were mustered, and went 
through various complicated evolutions. After this 
naval review took place. The Neapolitan flotilla, com 
sisting of two men-of-war carrying 74 guns, three frigata 
of 40 guns, and several brigs and sloops gaily decoratel 
with flags, left the beautiful bay in full sail, followed by 
numerous private ers and pleasure boats, and steeral 
towards the island of Capri. A naval sham fight h 
been arranged to take place on their return. 

About three o’clock a grand procession was arranged 
on shore at the Villa Reale. It was headed by twelté 
magnificent carriages containing the king and his suite, 
guarded by a squadron of the royal lancers and thei 
admirable band of music. Eleven of the carriages wet 
each drawn by eight thorough-bred horses, and in the 
rode the great officers of the household, the ministery 
and —— and princesses of the royal family ; to 
twelfth, which had formerly been the state-carriage 0 
Charles IV. of Spain, and which contained the king at 
queen, were harnessed twelve Arabian gray horses. 4 
the ornaments of this splendid vehicle—consisting of el 
borate chasings and a massive crown—were of pure gol 
The carriages were followed by the king’s staff and 
body of the royal cuirassiers. At this moment the Vi 

(which is situated on the sea-shore) presente 
a magnificent spectacle. A vast number of people 
all classes had assembled on the spot to view the Pp 
cession, whilst the windows and balconies of the hous 
were filled with elegantly-dressed com . The palace 


pany. 
of the Strada di Chiaga, which overlook the Villa Reale 
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‘il extremely picturesque and imposing. Every- 
thing was joyous, an the entire city seemed abandoned 
to the pleasures of the festival. 

Scarcely had the procession begun to move, before a 
brisk cannonade was heard from the sea towards Cape 
ili The attention of the multitude was imme- 
diately directed to that quarter; for it was believed 
that the sham fight had begun before the appointed 
time. Presently two frigates and several smaller ves- 
sels appeared, doubling the cape, and making their way 
into port with all possible speed; the firing from the 
ships in pursuit being, all the while, kept up. In short, 
the fight was to all appearance so admirably m 
that the procession was entirely neglected, every person 
looking at its progress, and applauding the admirable 
look of reality which the Neapolitan flotilla was giving 
tothe engagement. While the excitement produced by 
the chase was, however, at its highest, the crowd on 
shore were astounded by the firing of an alarm signal 
from the castle of St Elmo, and which was never heard 
unless at the approach of an enemy, or at the com- 
mencement of a revolt. This astonishment was turned 
into a panic of alarm, when it was perceived that in- 
stead of a sham, a real fight was going on; for three 
English men-of-war now hove in sight. To add to 


the general distress, several stray shots struck the 
shore. 


It would be impossible to describe the scene of terror 
and confusion which followed. The screams were truly 
terrific, and re-echoed mournfully in the bay and on the 
hills. Thousands of ladies and gentlemen threw them- 
selves on their faces; many fainted; and the rest betook 
themselves to flight. As all wished to be the first out 
of danger, the gates of the Villa Reale were soon choked 
up by the fugitives, and became impassable to all. 
Murat, informed of this unexpected English visit, left 
the state-carriage, and, followed on horseback by his 
staff, went to direct, from the Castle dell "Uovo, the 
defence of his fleet and his capital. 

After this, a real fight began by sea and land, 
which lasted until night put an end to the gallantry of 
the assailers and defenders. The latter, however, 
sustained great injury in their ships and batteries: 
while the former, after amusing themselves with dis- 
turbing the festival, and frighting almost to death the 
people of Naples, sailed away, and no vestige of them 
was to be seen the next morning. The Villa Reale, 
however, presented a sad aspect; its beautiful flowers, 
and exotic shrubs and plants, were almost all destroyed ; 
its alleys were covered with broken hats, parasols, shoes, 
gloves, reticules, and other articles of wearing apparel ; 
and the hospitals and private houses were filled with 
persons who had been injured—not by the English 
thots—but by the consequences of their panic-terror. 


THE HOT SPRINGS OF THE WASHITA. 


4, places where 
y-slate. Finding 
might as well go to the 


ee Se es, Ot of a brilliant green, made a 
contrast to the naked oaks already stripped of their 
leaves. The water in the brook was pleasantly tepid, and 
having no one to intrude upon my privacy, I a pro- 
fuse use of it, and wading about, found that the hot water 
came through the slate in an immense number of places ; 
yet, mingling with the water of the brook, it did not scald 
my feet, although on the shore I found that if I insinuated 
my fingers a few inches below the gravel, I was obli to 
withdraw them instantly. Fishes are never found in this 
stream when the waters are low; but when it is much 
raised by floods from the mountains, then trout, perch, 
and other fish are taken in all s of it. One of the in- 
habitants told me that tow the northern end of the 
travertine, where there was a considerable pool, he had 
often seen the fish gliding below, and that upon such occa- 
sions when he would throw a few crumbs in, they would 
dart upwards, and getting their noses into the stratum of 
hot water at the top, would instantly wheel about and dis- 
appear. Frogs and snakes, too, when they fall into it inad- 
vertently, stretch themselves out and die. 


We were so | 


charmed with the novelty of everything around us, that we | 
got some corn bread and a little milk from Mrs Percival, | 
and sitting down by one of the springs, the temperature of | 
which was 148 degrees Fahrenheit, we made our breakfast | 
there, the water being sufficiently hot for the purpose, and | 


enjoyed ourselves very much. 


We were not a little | 


amused with the uses the settlers made of these waters: | 


the facility of obtaining hot water was fully appreciated by 
them, for they never seemed to boil any water for any pur- 
pose, nor to drink any cold water: a tree, smoothed off on 


the upper side, was laid across the stream at a narrow part, | 
so that they could easily cross and supply themselves for | 


the | oe pry of washing their clothes, and on a shelf near 
the 


oor of each cabin was always a pail of mineral water, | 


with a gourd to drink it from. Some of the springs are | 


quite tasteless, others have a slight chalybeate flavour, but 
certainly the first neither communicated a foreign taste to 
tea nor coffee. The highest temperature of these springs 
at the time I was there did not exceed 148 degrees, but 


there had been a good deal of rain, which had no doubt | 


lowered it. If there was no admixture of atmospheric 
waters, it is probable they would mark a few degrees more; 
indeed an individual here with whom I became acquainted, 
showed me a memorandum which a visitor had given him 
during a period of long drought, where a particular spring 
was noted at 156 degrees Fahrenheit.—/eatherstonhaugh’s 
Slave States. 


ADULTERATION OF GREEN TEA. 


The following facts relative to the adulteration of this 
indispensable article of consumption, cannot be too widely 
promulgated. They are taken from a paper entitled 
‘Observations on the Green Teas of Commerce, by R. 
Warrington, Esq.’ published in a late number of the 
Chemical Gazette :—On submitting a sample of green tea, 
supposed to be spurious, and which had been seized by 
the excise, to microscopic investigation, the author found 


that the variation of tints which had led him to this mode — 


of examination was dependent on adventitious substances | 


mechanically attached or dusted on the surface of the 
eurled leaves. The principal part of this powder was of a 
white colour, interspersed with particles of an orange and 
of a bright blue. From the abraded dust of this sample, 
obtained by agitation, some of the latter were separated, 
and proved on examination to be Prussian-blue; the 
orange portion was apparently some vegetable colour ; and 
the white and principal part was found to contain silica, 
alumina, a little lime and magnesia, and was probably 
kaolin or powdered agalmatolite, more particularly from 
the rubbed and prominent parts of the tea assuming a 
polished appearance. A great variety of other samples of 
teas were submitted to examination ; but in all cases they 
were found to be faced with various substances, to give 
them the bloom and colour which is so distinct a charac- 
teristic of the green teas of commerce. The unglazed 
varieties appear to have had no blueing material applied. 
Very high qualities of glazed teas have this facing ap- 
parently tinted of a uniform pale blue before application ; 
while others, still of high quality, and embracing the great 
part of the samples examined, have both the white and 
blue 
= ity ; in the low B ney as Twankay, being pretty 
thickly powdered. en this facing was removed, the 
tea was found to be of a black colour, but without the 


icles very distinct, the latter varying in its - 
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iz, The substances from these greerl teas 
were sulphate of lime, a material to kaolin, and 
blue, together with some yellow colour- 


Prussian-blue, 

ing body. It is evident that the whole of 
to this country in a or adulterated state, a con- 
clusion which is satisfactorily confirmed by the opinions 
and observations of individuals long resident in China. 


THE HOSPITAL SHIP. 
The Dreadnought ital ship is moored in the Thames, 


vious! been engnend by Ga > 
and did dut in battle and in storm as one of England's 
boas' coskus walla. For many years 


‘ Her march was o'er the mountain waves, 
Her home upon the deep.’ 


But her ninety-eight heavy guns are changed for feather- 
to accommodate four hundred suffering, destitute 
sailors—her decks have become wards—her captains, doc- 
tors—her crew, nurses—and now, like an aged warrior, she 
rests upon former exploits and glory; leaves battle and 
carnage for © and benevolence ; and in old age minis- 
ters to the sick seamen of all nations. Should the outside 
of this floating hospital suggest an inspection of the in- 
terior, a boat will in a few minutes place the visitor upon 
a staircase leading from the water's edge to the u 
deck. A card sent to the officer in charge, with a civil re- 


quest for leave to see the ship, will secure the required ' 


favour. The patients are ranged upon the lower decks, 
the port-holes affording the necessary ventilation. The 
cabins are converted into s' ries, and the whole arrange- 
ments are very complete and satisfactory. Whoever exa- 
mines them, and reflects on the benefits they confer upon 
destitute seamen, will scarcely leave the Dreadnought 
without giving his mite towards its support.—Pictorial 
Guide to Greenwich. 


THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 


The power, indeed, of every individual is small, and the 
consequence of his endeavours imperceptible in a general 
+ of the world. Providence has given no man abi- 

fity to do much, that something might be left for every 
man to do. The business of life is carried on by a general 
co-operation, in which the part of any single man can be 
no more distingui than the effect of a particular drop 
when the ows are flooded by a summer shower s yet 
every drop increases the inundation, and every hand adds 
to the happiness or misery of mankind.—Dr Johnson. 


IDLE VISITS. 


The idle levy a very heavy tax upon the industrious, 
when by frivolous visitations they rob them of their time. 
Such persons beg their daily happiness from door to door 
as beggars their daily bread, and, like them, sometimes 
meet with a rebuff. A mere gossip ought not to wonder 
if we evince signs that we are tired of him, seeing that we 
are indebted for the honour of his visit solely to the cir- 
cumstance of his being tired of himself. He sits at home 
until he has accumulated an insupportable load of ennui, 
and then sallies forth to distribute it amongst his acquain- 
tance.—Colton. 


CONTENTMENT. 


The fountain of content must up in the mind ; and 
he who has so little knowledge of human nature as to seek 
——— by changing anything but his own disposition, 

waste his life in fruitless efforts, and multiply the 
gtiefs which he purposes to remove.—Dr Johnson. 


THE OTTER IN INDIA. 


half in and half out of the water ; others 


uttering a ill whistling tin i i lage T'was taid 


to 
that most of the fishermen in this kept 


one or more of these animals, who were almost as ¢, 
as d and of great use in fishing, sometimes 
the into the nets, sometimes bringing ont ; 
larger fish with their teeth. I was much pleased 
interested in the sight. It has always been a faney 
mine, that the poor creatures whom we waste and 
secute to death for no cayse but the gratification of 
cruelty, might, by reasonable treatment, be made ¢ 
sources of abundant amusement and advantage to 
The simple Hindoo shows here a better taste and 
ment than half the ae and badger-baitine| 
gentry of England.—Bishop Heber’s Journal. 


: ee 
THE LITTLE TEACHER. 
BY 8. W. PARTRIDGE, 
Whrn dark foreboding thoughts opprest, 


I dered forth one day, 
Hoping abroad to ease my breast, 
And grief allay. 


Deep in a lone and green retreat 
T laid me down with many a sigh, 
When Jo, a daisy at my feet 
Allured my eye. 


Methought with sympathetic smile 
It seemei to pity and reprove, 
And thus my bitter care beguile 
With words of love :— 


‘Sad mortal, cease these anxious sighs ; 
Why sit you thus in sorrow here? 
Does not each leaf that meets thine eyes 
Reprove thy fear ? 


* Although a mean unheeded flower, 
My daily wants are all supplied ; 
And He who brought me to this hour 

Will still provide. 


* The light and dew, the sun and rain, 
Are hourly sent to foster me, 
And fearest thou God will not deign 
To think on thee ?’ 


Ashamed I rose, rebuked my care, 
And blessed the teacher of the sod, 
Resolved to chase away despair, 
And trust in God. 


SAGACITY OF THE CAT. 


Passing by the back-window of a neighbour's houses 
short time since, I saw a favourite Tom cat seated ona 
table near the window, beside a narrow-necked cream-jug 
containing milk ; no person was in the kitchen. He wa 
smelling the milk, and endeavouring to reach it with his 
tongue, but could not; at last he inserted one of his fore 

ws, and withdrew it, the fur saturated with milk ; aft 

e had licked it clean he dipped again, and kept repeati 
the process as long as I remained observing him, which 
did for several minutes, and then left him to his employ- 
ment, for I thought he had well deserved his reward by his 
ingenuity.— The Zoologist. 
SOLITUDE AND SOCIETY. 


The desire of knowledge is not more natural than is the 
desire of communicating our knowledge. Even power 
would be less valued, were there no opportunity of showing 
it to others ; it derives half its value from that circum 
stance. And as to the desire of esteem, it can have m0 
possible gratification but in society. These parts of our 
constitution, therefore, are evidently intended for social 
life ; and it is not more evident that birds were made for 
flying, and fishes for swimming, than that man, endowed 

th a natural desire of wpe of esteem, and of know 
ledge, is made not for the savage and solitary state, but 
for living in society.—Reid, 
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